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700,000.000 . f . ; 
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THE GREATEST TRUST OF ALL 


AMERICAN FARMER: “Two can play at this business. If these wapitalistic trusts and labor combines force me 
to pay their price for what I have to buy, I reckon we farmers will combine and make them pay our prices for 
what we have to sell. Then we'll see who can stand it the longest.” 
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The State Fairs. 


















































































































California, Sacramento.............Sept 4-16 
Delaware, DOVEr...<c.cccccscceeese sept 5-8 
Georgia, Atlanta................-Oct 18-Nov 4 
Illinois, Springfield..... ecccccecss Sept 25-30 
Indiana, Indianapolis...... ose .Sept 18-23 
Iowa, Des Moines ............Aug 25-Sept 2 
Kentucky, Lexington.......... --Aug 8-12 
Maine, Lewiston...........4. ohne weence Sept 4-8 
Michigan, Grand  eaapeanderer wee * 25-30 
Minnesota, Hamline..........+.. -Sept 4-9 
New Jersey, Trenton......... .. Sept 25-29 
New York, Syracuse.........00. .Sept 4-9 
OBia,. ColMADUe. «coc cece ciive cecccaas Sept 4-8 
Cpmeeee, BRIG ea cciccccdwecciszcssces -Sept 15-22 
Rhode Island, Providence...........Oct 3-13 
S Carolina, Columbia................ Nov 6-10 
South Dakota, Yankton. eeeeee Sept 25-29 
Vermont, White River Junction. -Sept 12-14 
West Va, Wheeling.. wae .Sept 4-8 
Wisconsin, Milw aukee.. ‘saad ", Sept 11-15 
DISTRICT FAIRS. 

Ada Tri-County, Ada, Ohio..Aug 28-Sept 1 
Ashland, Ashland, Ohio.......... -Sept 5-8 
Fostoria, Fostoria, Ohio......Aug 21-Sept 
Grove City, Grove City, Ohio..Aug 30-Sept 
Hartford Central, Hartford, Ohio..Sept12-i5 
Napoleon, Napoleon, Ohio....... ...Sept 5-8 
New Bremen Tri-Co, New Bremen, Ohio, 

Sept 5-8 
Northern Perry Co, Somerset, Ohio, 

Oct 18-20 
Cmaha Expo, Omaha, Neb....July 1-Nov 1 
Philadelphia Expo, Phila..... Sept 14-Nov 30 
Richwood Tri-Co, Richwood, Ohio, 


bo re 


Oct 10-13 

St Louis, St Louis, Mo................Oct 2-7 

So Mich, Adrian, Mich... -Sept 25-29 

Spokane, Spokane, Wash.... -Oct 4-15 

Tri-State, Toledo, Ohio,..........Aug 21-26 
CANADIAN FAIRS. 


British Columbia, New Westminster, 
Oct 3-6 
Canada’s Industrial Exposition, Toronto, 
Aug 28-Sept 9 
Central Canada, Ottawa, Ont....Sept 11-23 
Manitoba, Winnipeg.............. July 10-15 
Quebec Exposition, Quebec........Sept 7-14 
The Western, London, Ont........Sept 7-16 





County and Local Fairs. 





Mansetine, Wilton Junc- 
Sept 26-29 
Sept 5-7 O’Brien, Sutherland, S68 
Allamakee, Waukon, § 12-15 Pocahontas, Fonda, A 29-S 1 
Appanoose, Centerville, Poweshiek, Malcom, A 22-25 
Sept 12-15 Poweshiek, Grinnell, A1+-16 
Audubon, Audubon, Sept 5-7 Plymouth, "Le Mars, Sep 5-8 
Benton, Vinton, Sept 19-22 ag Mey Mt Ayr, Sept 12-15 
Benton, Belle Plaine, 85-7 Sac, Sac City, Aug 22-25 
Boone, Ogden, Sept 12-15 Shelby, Harlan, Aug 22-25 
Buchanan, Independence, Sioux, ‘Orange City, Sep 20-22 
Sept 12-15. Tama, Fy apg Sept 26-29 
Buena Vista, Alta, Aug 2l-25 Tama, Sept 12-14 
Black Hawk, La Porte City, . Taylor, Bedford, 
Sept 26-29 Union, Afton Sept 12-14 
Carroll, Carroll, Aug 15-18 Van Buren, Keosauqua, 8S 5-8 
Cass, Atlantic, Sept 11-14 Van Buren, Milton, A29-S 1 
Cc edar, Mechanicsville, S 5-8. Wapello, Eldon, 
Cedar, Tipton, Aug 29-Sept 1 Warren, Indianola, 
Cherokee, Marcus, $ 13-15 Wayne, Corydon, Sept 4-8 
Chickasaw, New Hampton, Wayne, Lineville, Sept 12-15 
Sept — West Point, West Point, 
Clayton, McGregor, A 2981 Sept 19-22 
Clayton, Strawberry Point, Winneshiek, Decorah, 
Aug 22-25 Aug 29-Sept 1 
Clinton, De Witt, Be pt > = Wright, Clarion, Sept 58 
Davis, Bloomfield, Sept 12-15 - - 
Delaware, Manchester, 036 New York. 
Dubuque, Cascade, S$ 11-15 Albany, Altamont, Sept 11-14 
Elkader, Elkader, Sept58 Allegany, Angelica, § 12-14 
Emmet, Esterville, S 19-23 Brookfield. Brookfield, s 18-21 
Fayette, West Union,Sept 5-8 Broome, Whitney's Pt, 8 5-8 
Fayette, Arlington, Aug 15-18 Cambridge Valley, Com. 
Franklin, Hampton, § 12-15 bridge, ept 5-8 
Grundy, Grundy Center, Cattaraugas, Little V. cee ° 
Sept 5-8 Aug 29-Sept 1 
Guthrie, Guthrie Center, Chemung, Elmira, Sept 48 
Aug 21-24 Chenango, Norwich, Sept 5-8 
Hancock, prtts. Sept 12-14 Chinton,Plattsburg,Sept 19-22 
Hardin, Elde: nae 12-15 Columbia, Chatham, Sept 5-8 
Henry, Mt Pleasant 29-S | Cortiand, ‘Cortland, A 29-S 1 
Henry, Winfield, 29-$ 1 Delaware, Delhi, pt 5-7 
Howard, Cresco, Sei t5-8 Dutchess, *Po’keepsie, S$ 12-15 
Humboldt, Humboldt, ne 13-15 Erie, Hamburg, Sept 12-15 
Ida, Holstein, Sept 47 Essex, Westport, Sept 11-14 
Ida, Ida Grove, Sept 5-8 Franklin, Malone, Sept 26-29 
Iowa, Marengo, Sept 18-21 Fulton, Johnstown, Sept 4-7 
lowa, Victor, Sept 12-14 Genesee, Batavia, Sept 18-21 
Ida, Williamsburg, Sep 58 Greene, Cairo, Aug 22-24 
Jackson, Maquoketa; Sep 58 Herkimer, Herkimer, 5 12-14 
. Jasper, Newton, Sept 4-7 Hornellsville, Hornells- 
Jefferson, Fairfield, 812-14 ville, Aug 29-Sept 2 
Johnson, Iowa City, Sept 47 Jefferson, ve 
Jones, Anamosa, Aug 14-18 g 29-Sep a 
Keokuk, What Cheer, S 18-21 Lewis, Low ville “sent i 
Kossuth, Algona, (Sept 19-22 Montgome ry, Fonda, A A 
Lee, Donnelison, Aug 23-25 Oneida, Rome, Sept 25-29 
Lee ,West Point, - Sept 12-15 Onondaga, Syracuse, Oct 36 
Linn, Central City, Sept 5-8 Ontario,Canandaigua, S 19-21 
Linn, Fairfax, Aug 22-25 Orange, Middletown, § 12-15 
Louisa, Wapello, Aug 15-18 Orleans, Albion, Sept 21-23 
Louisa,Columbus Junction, Oswego, Oswego Falls,S 12-15 
ug 22-25 Otsego, Cc ooperstown, ’s 19-21 
Mahaska, Oskaloosa, S 25-2: Putnam, Carmel, Aug 22-25 
Mahaska, New Sharon, Gueene, Mineola, Sept 26-30 
Sept 12-14 Rensselaer, Nassau, §8 19-22 
Marion, Knoxville, .8 12-15 Rensselaer, W Sand Lake, 
Marion, Pella, Sept 26-29 Aug 29-Sept l 
Marshall, Rhodes, Sept 19-21 Rockland, Orangeburg, 
5 
a 


Iowa. 
Adair, Greenfield, 


on 











Mitchell, Osage, Sept 13- 15 Sept 11-1 
Monona, Mapleton.Sept 1l-l4 St Lawrence, Canton, 8 12-1 
Muscatine, West Liberty, Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 

P Sept 12-15 Aug 25S 1 
Madison, Winterset, S 26-29 Schoharie, Schoharie, S 25-28 





OUR FARM 


Schnyler, Watkins, 
Seneca, Watertoo, 8 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 26-29 
Suffolk, Riverhead, S 18-21 
Sullivan, Monticello, A29-S 1 
Tioga. Ow ego, Sept 5-7 
Tompkins, Ithaca, Sept 12-15 
Ulster, Ellenville, Sept 5-7 
Washington, between Ft 
Edward and Sandy 
Hill, Sept 12-15 
Wayne, es ng Sept 14-16 
Westchester, White Plains, 
Sept 25-30 
Yates, Penn Yan, Sept 19-21 
N Y DISTRICT FAIRS. 
Afton Driving Park, Afton, 
Sept 19-22 
Binghamton, Binghamton, ‘ 
t? 
Boonville, Boonville, Oc J “ 
Brockport, Brockport,S 2 
“ae M-  epaniniee Cape } in 
cons 5-8 
Catskill ‘Mt, » Maageneres le, 


ug = 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill, 5 18-21 
Columbia, Hudson, A30-S1 
Delaware Valley, Walton, 

Sept 12-15 
Dryden, Dryden, Sept 19-21 
Dundee, Dundee, Oct 35 
Farmers, Bristol Center, 

Sept 29-30 
Franklinville and Driving 

Park, Franklinville, S 5-8 

Glen Dale, Pottersville, 

Sept 26-29 
Gorham, Reed Corner, 05-7 
Gouverneur, Gouver oy 


Sept 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock, 


8 19-22 
26- 


t 3-5 
Morris, Morris, Sep Dt 26-98 
Naples Union, Naples, PSI9-21 
Newark, Newark, Se pt20-23 
Northern Tioga, Newark 


Valley Aug29-31 
Oneonta U nion, Guecnta, 
Sept li-14 


Palmyra, Palmyra, _ S 28-30 
Pheenix Union, W Pheenix, 
Sept 19-22 
Prattsburg Union, Pratts. 
burg, Sept 12-14 
Prattsville, Prattsville, S 5-7 
Raqquatte and St Regis 
Valley, Potsdam, S 19-22 
Richfield Springs, Rich- 
field Springs, Sept 25-27 
Riverside, Greene, Sept 12-15 
Roc —— County, > | 
Oct 3-5 


Ci 
sendy ‘reek, Richland, 
Orwell and Boylston, 


22-24 

Behe ~t us Valley, gchene- 
Sept 21-23 

Shavertow n, Shavertown, 
Aug 29-31 
Silver Lake, Perry, Sep 28-29 

Southern Steuben, Troups- 
burg, Sept 5-8 
Tnion, Trumansb’g, S 5-8 
Vernon, Vernon, Oct 4-5 

bets ~~~ ‘apaene Warren 


W ee iile, Wellsv ile. A ot 
Illinois. 


Adams, Camp Point, Sept 4-8 
Boone, Belvidere, Sept5-8 
Brown, Mt Sterling, Aug 1-4 
Bur ig inceton, Sept 5- ’ 
Carroll, Mt Carroll, A 29-S 1 
Cc hampaign, Homer, A 22-25 
Champaign; Champaign, 

Aug 29-Sept 1 
Clark, Martinsville, S 26-30 
Coles, Charlestown, S 12-16 
DeWitt, Clinton, Aug 7-ll 
DeKalb, Sandw ich, § 12-15 
Douglas,Camargo, ry 5-8 
DuPage, Wheaton, A 30-82 
Eagar, Paris, Sept 5-8 
i. Watson, s 12-15 
Franklin, Beuton, Sept 19-22 
Fulton, Av on, Sept 5-8 
Gallatin, Shawneetown, 
Aug 29-Sept ] 
Greene,Carroliton, Oct 10-13 
Hancock, Carthage, Aug 7-I1 
Henry, Kewaunee, Sept 11-15 
Henry, Cambridge, S$ 18-22 
Iroquvis, Watseka, Sept 58 
Jackson, eee 
Sept 26-29 
Jasper, Newton, Sept 19-22 
JoDaviess, Warren, Sept 5-8 
JoDaviess, Galena, § 26-29 
Kankakee, Kankakee, S 11-15 
Knox, Knoxville, Sept 18-24 
Lake, Liberty ville, Sept 12-15 
LaSalle, Meidota, July 11-14 
ge aims 18-21 
Logan, Atlanta, Sept 5-8 
Macoupin, Carlinville, O 3-6 
Madison, Highiand, A 31-S 4 
McDonough, Bushnell, 
Aug 29-Sept 1 
McDonough, Macomb,A 14-18 
McHenry, Woodstock, 
‘Aug 2'Sept } 1 
McLean, Saybrook, A 22- 
McLean, Danvers, ‘Sept 19-22 
Me Lean, Leroy, Sept 48 
Mercer, Aledo, Sept 19-22 
Ogie, Oregon, Sept 12-15 
Peoria, Elmwood, "Au 22-25 
Perry, Pinckneyville, ct 3-6 
Piatt, Monticello, Aug 14-19 
Pike, Griggsville, oy 25-28 
Patnam, Clear Creek, 8 20-22 
Rock Island, Joslin, 8 12- 14 
Schuyler, Rushville, AT7-ll 
Stark, Wyoming, A 29-S1 
Stephenson, Freeport, S 12-15 
Tazewell, Delavan, A 29-S 
Union, Abna, Aug 29-Sept 1 
Union, Jonesboro, Sept 12-15 
Vermilion, rn 
Sept l 


Vermilion, Hoopeston, 
21-25 


Were, snenmpeutie 12-15 

White, Carmi, Sept 59 
Whiteside, Morrison, 8S 58 
Williamson, Marion, § 19-22 





28 Woodford, EI Paso 





FESTIVALS 


Winnebago, Rockford, $48 
ns 1-15 


Wisconsin. 


Barron, Chetek, Sept 5-7 
Barron, Cumberland, 8 yy. 15 
Calumet, Chilton, Sept 11-13 
Chippewa, Chippewa Falls, 
Sept 19-22 
Clark, Neillsville, Sept 19-22 
Columbia, Lodi, Sept tl-14 
Columbia, Portage, Sept 5-8 
Crawford, Seneca, Sept 26-28 
Dane, Madison, Sept 19 22 
Dodge, Beaver Dam, S 2-29 
Eau Claire, Augusta, § 12-15 
Grant, Boscobel, Aug 21-23 
Grant. Lancaster, Sept 13-15 
Green, Monroe, Aug 30-Sep 2 
Green Lake, Berlin, Oct 2-5 
lowa, Dodgeville, A 23S 1 
Iowa, Mineral Point, A 15-18 
30 Jackson,Black River Falls, 
Sept 5-8 
Jefferson, Jefferson, 8S 26-29 
Juneau, Mauston, Sept 4-7 


25 La Crosse, La Crosse, § 12-15 


Manitowoc, Mauitowoc, 
Sept 6-9 
Marathon, Wausau, Sept 5-8 
Monroe, Sparta, Aug 22-25 
Oneida, Rhinelander, 8S 4-7 
Outagamie, Appleton, S 19-22 
Ozaukee, Cedarburg, 8S 25-27 
Pierce, Ellsworth, Sept 20-22 
Polk, St Croix Falls, § 19-21 
Portage, Amherst, Sept 19-22 
Price, P hillips, Sept 7-9 
Richland, Richland C e nter, 
Sept 26-29 
St Croix, Hudson, Sept 27-29 


5&8 St Croix, New Richmond, 


Sept 13-15 
Sauk, Baraboo, Sept 26-29 
Sheboy gan, Plymouth, 85-8 
Walworth, Elkhorn, S 19-22 


Waupaca, "New London, 

Sept 58 

Indiana. 

Bartholomew, Columbus, 

ug 21-26 
Benton, Boswell, A 28-S 2 
Boone, Lebanon, Aug 21-26 
Carroll, Flora, Sept 25-30 
Cass, Loganport, Aug 15 


Dearborn, Lawrenceburg, 
Aug 21-26 
Delaware, Muncie, Aug 14-19 
Dubois, Huntingburg, 8 11-16 
Fulton, Rochester, S 25-30 
Gibson, Princeton, Sept 49 
Grant, Fairmount, Aug 7-17 
Grant, dee a 


i 
Grant, qo Augl4-19 
Hamilton herldan A23-5S 


Hancock, *Greenfield, A 21-26 
Harrison, Corydon, "A 28-82 
Henry, New Castle, Aug 7-12 
Jasper, Remington. Aug 21-26 
day, Portland, Sept 25-30 
Jefferson, Madison, A 14-19 
Jennings, North ‘SE. 


25-28 
Johnson, Franklin, A 31-S 2 


Laporte, Laporte, Sept 25-30 
Lawrence, Bedford, § 11-16 
5.8 Marshall, Bourbon, Oct 2-7 


Montgoniery, Craw ford- 

Sept 11-16 
Noble, Rendaltvitte, S 25-30 
Parke, Bridgeton, A28-S2 
a 


ug 14-19 
Randolph, Wanner, 


Aug 21-26 
Ripley, Osgood, J 
Rush, Rus hville A 28-8 2 
Shelby, Shelbyville, Sept 49 
Spencer, Chrisney, <A28-S2 
Spencer, Rockport, A 14-19 
Steuben, Angola, Oct 9-14 
Tippecanoe, LaFayette, S 4-9 
Vigo, Riley, Sept 49 
Vigo, Terre Haute, Oct 9-14 
Warrick, Boonvilje, S 0 
Washington, Salem, Sept 4-9 
Wayne, Hagerstown, A1-5 
Wayne, Richmond, § 11-16 


Ohio. 

Adams, West Union, S 12-15 
Allen, Lima, Oct 10-13 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, S 26-29 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, O 3-6 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 3-6 
Butler, Hamilton, Oct 2-6 
Carroll, Carrollton, S 27-29 
Champaign, Urbana, A 15-18 
Clark, Springfield, Aug 22-25 
Clermont, Boston, A 28-Sl1 
Columbiana, Lisbon, § 12-14 
Coshocton, Coshocton, O 10-13 
Crawford, Bucyrus, Oct 10-13 
East Cuyahoga, Chagrin 

Fa ls, Sept 12-15 
Darke, Greenville, A 28-S I 
Delaware, Delaware, 8 27-29 
Erie, Sandusky, Sept 26-29 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O 11-14 
Fayette, ‘Washington CH, 


Aug 15-18 
Fulton, Ottokee, Sept 19-22 
Geauga, Burton, Sept 19-22 
25 Greene, Xenia, Aug 8-11 
Guernsey, Washington, $26.29 
Hamilton, Carthage, A 15-19 
Hancock, ‘Findlay, Sept 5-9 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 26-29 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 3-5 
Jefferson, Smithfield, S 27-29 
Lawrence, Proctorv ille, 
Sept 13 15 
Licking, Newark, Sept 26-29 
Logan, Bellefontaine, Oct 3-6 
Lorain, Elyria, Sept 12-15 
Madison, ondon, Aug 29-S 1 
Mahoning, Canfield, Sep 26-28 
Marion, Marion, Bept 26-29 
Medina, Medina, Sept 5-7 
Meigs, hock Springs, S 12-15 
Mercer, — Aug 21-25 
Miami, Troy, Sept 25-29 
ont Woodsfield, A 29-31 
Montgomery, Dayton, S 12-16 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oct 36 
Muskingum, Zanesville, 
Sept 12-15 
Noble, Sarahsville, 8 26-28 


Putnam, Ba 








Ottawa, Port Clinton, S 19-21 
Paulding, Paulding, Sept58 
Perry, New saningiee. 


t 19-22 
Preble, Eaton, Sept 25-29 
Putnam, Ottawa, Oct 3-7 
Ross, Chillicothe, Aug 8-ll 
Sandusky, Fremont, Oct 3-6 


Scioto, Mt Joy, Aug 30-Sept 1 
Stark, Canton, Sept 26-29 
Summit, Akron, Oct 3-6 
Trumbull, Warren, Sept 57 
Tuscarawas, Canal Dover, 
Aug 29-Sep 1 
Union, Marysville, Oct 3-6 
Van Wert,Van Wert, $1215 
Warren, Lebanon, S 19-22 
Wayne, Wooster, Sept 26-28 
West uyahoga, Bere a,S 19-21 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
Sept 26-30 
Wyandot, Upper § er 
Oct 3 


Michigan. 
Allegan, Allegan, 


Minnesota. 


Aitkin, Aitkin, Sept Lens 
Fillmore, Preston, A 29-8 

Murray, Slayton, Sept 18- 20 
Murray, Currie, Oct 5-6 
Rock, Luverne, Sept 12-14 


Pennsylvania. 


Grangers’ Interstate, 
Williams Grove, A 29-53 
Mt Gretna Agri, Mt Gretna, 
Aug 15-19 
Patrous of Husbandry, 
Center Hall, Sept 12-17 
Allegheny, Tarentum,A30-8 2 
Armstrong,Dayton, oy 27-30 
Armstrong, Parker City, 
Aug 30- Sept 2 
Armstrong, ee 
g& 23-26 
Beaver, Beaver, Sent 20-23 
Beaver, Hookstown,Aug 23-25 
Bedford, Bedford, Oct 4-7 
Berks, Reading, Oct 3-6 
Berks, Kutztown, Sept 27-30 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, S 13-16 
Bradford, Towanda, S 27-30 
Bradford, Canton, Sept 20-22 
Butler, Butler, Sept 6-9 
Cambria, Carrolltown, S 20-23 
Cambria, Johnstown, 8 5-9 
Carbon, Lehighton,Sept 26-29 
Chester, Oxford, Sept 21-28 
Columbia, ee, 
t 12-15 
Crawford, Conneautville, 
Sept 6-9 
Crawford, Cambridge 
Springs, Sept 20-23 
Cumberland, Carlisle, S 27-30 
Dauphin, Gratz, Aug 23-26 
Erie, Corry, Sept 13-16 
Erie, Edinboro’, Sept 1: 2-16 
Fayette, Uniontown, A 30-S 2 
Greene, Carmichae 18, $ 28-29 
Greene, Waynesbarg, 8 13-16 
Indiana, Indiana, Sept 13-16 
Juniata, Port Royal, S 14-16 
Lancaster, Lititz, A 30-8 1 
Lawrence, New Castle, S47 
Lawrence, Lebanon, Sept 19 
Lehigh, Allentown, § 19-2: 
Luzerne, Dallas, Sept 27 30 
Lycomiug, Hughesville, 
Sept 19-22 
McKean, Port Allegany, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Mercer, Stoneboro’, §& 20-2 22 
Mercer, Mercer, Sept 27-2% 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 8S 6 3 
Northampton, Nazareth,O 4-7 
Northampton, Bethlethem, 
Sept 13-16 
Northumberland, Milton, a 
Oct 4 
Perry, Newport ach »t 21-23 
Philadelphia, Philad ee. 
Nov 2 
Schuylkill, Orwigsburg,|S 6-9 
Sullivan, Forksville, O4 
Susquehanna, Montrose,O 4-5 
Susquehanna, Harford, 82 28-29 
Tioga, Mansfield, Sept 
Tioga, W ellsboro, Sept 22-23 
Tioga, Westfield, Bept 13-16 
Union, Lewisburg, Sept 27-30 
Washington, W ashington, 
Sept 20-23 


Oct 3-6 





Washington, Burgetts- 
town, Oct 4-6 
Wayue, Honesdale, 8 27-29 





Westmoreland, Young- 
wood, Sept 27-30 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 
Sept 13-16 
Sept 6-9 
Oct 3-6 


York, Hanover, 
York: York, 


West Virginia. 


Ohio Valley, Moundsville, 
Sept 12-14 


Maryland, 
Baltimore, Timonium, 
Aug 29-Sept 2 


Canadian Fairs, 


Bay of Quinte, Beievile, 
Sept 13-14 
Canada’s Eastern, Sher- 
brooke, Sept 4-9 
Canada’s Greatest, Mark. 
ham, July 4-6 
Carleton, Richmond, 
July 13-15 
Center Bruce,Paisley, 8 26-27 
Center Wellington, Fergus, 
Sept 27-28 
County, Metcalf, Sept 5-6 
Dundas Co, oon enon 


East a porn, Sault = 


Great" Northern, Coins. 
wood, Sept 19-22 
Great North Western, 
Goderich Sept 26.28 
Haldimand, Cayuga, a 26-27 
lens Car Jet 3 4 
Kingston, Kingstn, Septo 11-14 


pad 
a 








Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
July, 10-15 
North Brant, Paris,Sept 25-26 
North Lanark, Almonte, 
Sept 25-28 
NB of Oxford, Woodstock, 
Sept 21-23 
North Renfrew, Beach- 


burg Oct 5-6 
Ontar io "and Durham, 
Whitby, Sept 27-28 


Peterboro Peterboro, S 26-28 
Prescott, Vankleek Hill, 
sone i2 
Prescott, Prescott, Sept 19- 
Provinci ial, Halifax, ‘Se pt 23- 
Quebec, Quebec , Sept li- 
South Lanark, Perth, § ll- 
South Renfrew, Renfrew, 
Sept 28-29 
South Riding, Durham, 
Sept 26-27 
Stanstead,Stanstead, A 23-24 
West Kent, Chatham, S 26-28 
W Manitoba, eee 
July 18-21 
W Middlesex, Strathroy, 
Sept 13-20 
Industrial, Winnipeg, 
July 10-15 


13 
-21 
3u 
16 
13 





Massachusetts. 


Amesbury and Salisbury, 
Amesbury, Sept 26-28 
Barnstable, ——_ > on, 
31 


Berkshire, Pittsfield, 'S 12-14 
Blackstone Valley, Ux 
bridge, Sept 12-13 
Bristol, Taunton, Sept 19-21 
Deerfield Valley, Charle- 
mont, Sept 14-15 
Eastern Hampden, P dears 
Sept 19-20 
Essex, Peabody, Sept 19-21 
Franklin, Greenfield, S 20-21 
Hampshire, Amherst, S 26-27 
Hampshire, Franklin and 
Hampden, Northamp- 


JIC 
Highland, Middlefield, S62 
Hillside,Cummington, S 26-27 
Hingham, Hingham, S 26-27 
Hoosac Valley, —_ 


Adams, Sept 19-21 
Housatonic, Great_ Bar- 

rington, Sept 27-28 
Manufacturers’ Agri, K At- 

tleboro, Se pt 13-15 
Marshfield, Marshfiel< 


Aug 30- Bept 1 
Martha’s Viney ard, West 
‘isbury Sex »t 19-20 
Mass Hort, Boston, Det 3-4 
Middlesex Nortb,Lowell, 
Sept 14-16 
Middlesex South, Fram- 
ingham, Sept 12-13 
Nantucket, Nantucket,A 30-31 
Oxford, Oxford, Sept 7-8 
Plymouth, Bridgewater, 
Sept 13-15 
Sharen, Sharon, Sept 20 
Spencer, Spencer, Sept 21-22 
Union, Blandford, Sept 13-15 
Weymouth, Wey mouth, 
ept 28-30 
Worcester, Worces i r, $5-7 
2 Worcester East, Clinton, 
Sept 14-15 
w wtaqeter Northwest, 
Athc aren? 13-14 
Worce ste r South, 
bridge, Se 7 14-15 
2 Worcester West, Be _ 
38-29 


Rhode Island. 
Washington, West Kingston, 
Sept 58 
Connecticut. 


Beacon Valley, Naugatuck, 
Sept 19-20 


¢ Branford, Branford, Sept 20 


Chester, Chester, Sept 27 
Clintor, Clinton, Oct 4 
Danbury, Danbury, Oct27 
Farmington Valley, Collins- 


ville, Sept 6-7 
Granby, Granby, Sept 27-2 
Madison, Madison, Oct 4 


New L ondon, Norwich, 8 4-6 
New Milford, New Milford, 
Sept 12-14 
Newtown, Newtown, S 26-28 
Rockville, Rockville, § 19-21 
Southing gton, Southin; gton, 


Sept 19-20 
Union, Endfield, Sept 27 
Union, Huntington, S$ 19-20 


Willimantic, W illimantic, 
Sept 26-28 
Windham, Brooklyn, § 19-21 
Woodstock, S Woodstock, 
Sept 46 
Wolcott, Wolcott, Oct ll 


Vermont. 


Addison, Middlebury, S56 
——- Manche on r 

Cer Aug 29-31 
Bradford Bradford, A 28-31 
Caledonia,E Hardwick,Oct 7 
Caledonia, St Johnsbury, 


Sept 19-21 
Dog aay er Valley, heb gt 
ele Sept 19-21 
Howard Park, Burlington, 
Sept 12 
Lamoille Valley, — is- 
ville Sept 5-7 


N Caledonia, Ly ndonville,, 
Sept 6- 
Rutland, Rutland, Sept 19-21 
Ryegate, So Ryegate, A 30-31 
Springfield, S ringfield,S 5-6 
Union, Tunbridge, Oc 4 3. 5 
Valley, Brattleboro, 8 27 
Waits River Val ley, East. 
Corinth, Aug 28 31 
West Vt, Fair Haven, § 19-2 
Windsor, Woodstock, S 26- 2 
Winooski Valley, ¥ —- 
bury, pt_12-14 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Regulating [Middlemen’s Charges. 





There is altogether too much difference in 
price between what the producer gets and 
the consumer pays, and the department of 
agriculture proposes to find out why and 
the remedy. This very wide margin is by 
far greatest in perishable farm produce, 
such as fresh fruits, vegetables, potatoesand 
dressed poultry. It is in the nature of the 
case that this should be so. Retailers must 
protect themselves against loss in the store 
or shop window, and ask a relatively big 
advance over the price they pay the com- 
mission merchant or wholesale dealer. Many 
commission merchants are brokers only in 
neme, really buying goods outright, and re- 
selling. They look upon the perishable 
quality of the stuff in much the same light 
as do the retailers, and get all they can 
out of what they sell in order to offset losses 
on unsalable stock. Back of this are the 
freight and express companies, which 
charge enormously high rates. Not infre- 
quently a railroad will haul a car of perish- 
able stuff 100 or 1000 miles only to find 
it in such poor condition at the end 
of its journey that the consignees will re- 
fuse to receive it and pay freight or ex- 
piess charges. The transportation company 
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quantity, benefiting both producers and 
consumers. It may be argued that the 
laws of competition force the small trades- 
man to whittle down his profits to as lew 
a point as practicable. While this is theo- 
retically true, it in practice is not. He too 
often stands in his own light, refusing to 
follow a break in eggs, for example, or a 
glut in the supply of berries or peaches. 
Result, when the markets are full and the 
wholesale price away down, instead of 
handling a big lot of goods at a small 
margin, giving his customers the benefit, he 
selfishly endeavors to buy at the low price 
and sell at the old-time high price. 

The middleman’s toll exacted in handling 
grain is much narrower than in perishable 
produce. This is due to two or three rea- 
sons. One, the publicity of the ‘open mar- 
ket;’’ everybody, farmer, middleman, retail- 
er, dairyman and consumer generally, can 
know to a sixteenth of a cent the market 
prices of No 2 mixed corn, or No 3 white 
oats to-day, a week ago, a year ago. They 
are all a matter of record made hourly on 
the exchanges and are common property. 
Next is the established system of public in- 
spection. The farmer, or at least the coun- 
try grain buyer, knows exactly what a car- 
lead of shelled corn will grade. Again, grain 


_ No 2 


exact a big advance over the price paid to 
the western producer. 

One thing which the investigating com- 
mission should take up is the discrimina-: 
tion against the small shipper or farme: 
who wants to move a single car of grain 
This, of course, involves the old question 3f 
rebates to big shippers, and the powerless- 
ness of the interstate commerce commis 
sion, with its hands tied, and its investiga- 
ticns into rates and requests forinformatioa 
scarcely given a respectful hearing by the 
railroad companies. The law should make it 
possible for the Vermont dairyman or local 
grange in New York or Pennsylvania to buy 
a car of grain, or mill feeds, or hay, in the 
west, and lay it down in the east as advan. 
tageously as can the dealer “on the inside,”* 
located at Buffalo or Chicago or Duluth. 





Only Moderate Wheat, Crop in Sight. 





Our regular July returns from county 
correspondents, when consolidated and av- 
eraged, show there has been no improve- 
ment in the wheat prospect during the 
month of June. Indeed with winter wheat 
harvest in full blast the outlook is even less 
promising than a month ago, and the pres- 
ent situation in every way confirms the 
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FARM AND LIVE STOCK BUILDINGS ON A SOUTHERN RANCH 


For convenience, the arrangement of the farm buildings as shown above on the ranch of J. W. G. Hughes in Kendall Co, 


Tex, is to be commended. 


The first floor of the barn shelters the farm tools and implements, grain, stock, etc. 
The pen between 


holds hay and contains carpenter and repair shop, harness shop and manager's office. 


roping wild horses. 


The barn on the right is for hay. Southern farm buildings appear inadequate 


The second story 
the buildings is for 
to the Pa, N Y or Ohio 


farmer, with his commodious and substantial barns and sheds, but they are warm enough for the latitude. 


thus finds the goods on its hands, impos- 
sible to sell for enough to pay the freight 
charges. In order to prevent such loss, it is 
but natural it should make every effort 
to even up this condition of things by 
charging as much as possible on all ship- 
ments. In a word, the greater risk of leak- 
age, deterioration, decay, etc, induces every- 
body handling these quickly perishable 
goods to exact as big a toll as possible. 
These transportation charges often take the 
licn’s share of the amount finally received 
for the products, even though the other 
middlemen’s charges, such as cartage, com- 
mission, etc, be honestly administered and 
only moderate in percentage. 

The department’s committee of investiga- 
tion will right here find a primary cause for 
this great difference in prices. If it can 
make the transportation companies see the 
Wisdom of moving at low rates a big loc 
of farm produce, instead of a restricted 
quantity at higher rates, some good can 
be accomplished. But this will not do all. 
An even more difficult end of the business 
is inducing retailers to quickly take cog- 
nizance of conditions and sell liberal quan- 
tities at a narrow margin. This would thus 
make a market for a largely increased 


is not readily perishable. It is economical- 
ly stored, either in the country or the city, 
there is always a market for it, there ‘s 
never anything in the light of a glut, as is 
the case with perishable produce. No class 
of merchantable goods, unless it be iron 
ore and coal, is carried by the transporta- 
tion companies at as narrow a margin. This 
reduces this toll to a minimum. 

A half century ago it cost 50c to carry a 
bushel of grain from the head of the great 
lakes to the seaboard; in the early. 70s it 
was from 20 to 25c. Now it is frequently 
earried from Chicago to Buffalo for ic, and 
from Buffalo to tide water for 2% to 3%c; 
all rail, a bushel of grain can be carried 
from the Mississippi river to Baltimore or 
New York for 6 to 8c. While there are dis- 
criminations, and very unjust ones, too, 
against the small shipper of one or two 
cars, and in favor of the big shipper, the 
fact remains that actual rates are public 
property, or known to all in the trade, and 
have been brought down to a fraction of 
what they were a few years ago. Tolls of 
every description have been cut, in so far 
as grain is concerned, to such a point as to 
make it impossible tor the country dealer in 
feed stuffs selling to farmer vr dairyman tv 


position taken by American Agriculturist 
early in the season. The condition of winter 
wheat is reported at 70 at time of harvest; 
a figure nearly 2 points lower than was re- 
ported last month and nearly 20 points 
lower than at this date last year. With 
the single exception of ’95 it is the lowest 
Juiy condition ever reported. There was 
nothing in the past month that was unfa- 
vorable to the development-~fthe crop, and 
the continued shrinkage of the prospect 1s 
entirely the result of the poor condition in 
which the crop was left after the severe 
winter. The whole season this year since 
the beginning of the period of spring 
growth has been in every particular favor- 
able to small grain, but in spite of this 
fact the crop prospect has grown steadily 
worse at each recurring monthly report. 
Under such conditions it is reasonable to 
believe that the rate of yield is likely to be 
under rather than over that indicated by 
condition returns, so it 1s safe to say that 
a maximum possibility tor the year 1s un- 
der rather than up to 275,000,000 bu. 

SPRING WHEAT CONDITION LOSES £WO POINTS 


During the past month thére nas been a 
LTo Page 33.] 

































































28 [4] 
Broad Tires Not Always Desirable. 





The matter of using broad tires on the 
farm has been pretty thoroughly discussed 
and in answer to an article which was re- 
cently published in this connection, so many 
letters have been received that brief ex- 
tracts from the leading ones are presented 
herewith: 

I have used both kinds of tires, and find 
that in the spring when the ground is soft, 
the narrow tire will cut into the sod, doing 
great injury, while the broad tire will roll 
over the surface and damage the field but 
little. I think the objections to broad tires 
come from those who have never used them, 
The writer of a recent article states that 
the broad tires will sink into the ground, 
thus greatly increasing the draft. He fails 
to observe that when the narrow tires cut 
in deeply the draft is also increased. If 
broad tires were used more, the roads would 
be in much better condition.—[H. D. Whip- 
ple, Iowa. 

In my opinion broad tires are not desir- 
able when the roads are soft. They certainly 
increase the draft. If, however, all were 
compelled to use 4-in tires and the front 
axle was 8.inches shorter than the back, 
a track 8 inches wide would result and 
there would be no ruts. The question is 
how to get everyone to use broad tires. I 
think if the state were to offer a premium of 
say from $20 to $25 for all who would use 
wide tires for one or two years, and after 
that compel all to use them, the problem 
would be solved. There would be no ruts 
in warm nor cold weather, and road work- 
ing would seldom be necessary. Such a road 
wagon could be used to advantage on a 
farm. This plan would not cost as much 
as building macadamized roads and would 
greatly improve the earth roads in the coun- 
try. The city of Rochester did this a few 
years ago and I have noticed a steady 
improvement in roads about that city ever 
since.—[Isaac Cox, New York. 

I believe broad tires are not always de- 
sirable but I am afraid that a great many 
who object to wide tires have never given 
them a trial. If narrow tires are best, why 
have log pullers always rejected the nar- 
row tires and used the wide ones? They 
say they pull much easier and are in every 
way more satisfactory. As to the wide tire 
causing more friction on the skein when a 
wagon is being drawn over a road with a 
curved surface, I do not believe’ this 
amounts to very much. Few roads are suf- 
ficiently curved for any distance to make 
any difference. It is true that when the 
wide tire wagon is driven over ground that 
will “roll up” or which is sufficiently soft 
for the earth to run back over the felloe, 
the draft is heavier than the narrow tire 
would be. This is the only case where the 
draft is increased. This is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the light draft under other 
circumstances, For hauling over farm roads 
or roads that are rough and frozen, the wide 
tires will ride easier and will do the best 
work, and the wheels will not drop into 
so many holes.—[John W. Barr, Ohio. 

Broad tires are always desirable. I have 
used everything from a Jersey farm wagon 
with 1%-inch tires, to a Wisconsin timber 
truck having tires six inches in width. I 
have also traveled over the Puget sound 
basin, a locality where there is a heavy 
rainfall during the winter and seldom more 
than a week of freezing weather at a time. 
It has been my observation that with the 
very best of horses a person should use 
tires not less than 2% inches wide nor more 
than 4 inches. On the tide land of Skagit 
Co, where the land is very rich and the 
roads the best in the state, one seldom sees 
anything but a three inch tire. After wear- 
ing out two wagons with tires of 
that width, I am _ satisfied that they 
are the best for common farm use. 
I think the following is just about 
right for ordinary country roads: If the 
load weighs from 1500 to 3000 Ibs, use 
2%-inch tires. If it weighs from 3000 to 4000 
use 3-inch tires. If the haul is a long one 


FARM AND FIELD 


use a heavy wagon with 4-inch tires. If Mr 
Mitchell, who wrote the article in your is- 
sue of Feb 4, will study the “dish” and 
“gather” of ordinary wagon construction, 
he will be able to figure out a great amount 
of friction at a, as shown in his illustra- 
tion.—[William Izetts, Washington. 





A Sled for Hauling Water. 
“J. L. IRWIN. 





Some farmers are fortunate enough to 


always have a supply of water near at hand 
wherever required. But generally there is 
more or less of hauling to be done. This is 





THE WATER BARREL SLED. 


a difficult task where it is necessary to lift 
the water in buckets to barrels in a wagon 
and empty them in the same way. By 
using a sled, such as is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, all lifting is avoid- 
ed. The sled is about 4 ft wide and the 
runners about 5 long. The crosspieces are 
of 2-in boards and should be mortised into 
the runners to give strength. To keep the 
barrel from sliding off the sled when pass- 
ing over uneven ground, blocks cut from 
a 2x4 are nailed down to the crosspieces of 
the sled in such a way that they will fit 
snugly about the bottom of the barrel. The 
longer blocks should be hewn out. With 
these blocks there is little danger of the 
barrel upsetting. This sled being small 
and light is useful about the farm, where 
only light hauling not requiring more than 
one horse is to be done. e 





Some New Forage Plants—‘“‘Tall meadow 
oat grass has done remarkably well and is 
bidding fair to take the place of timothy, 
but does not furnish a heavy yield of hay 
on our drier soils. A mixture of alfalfa and 
tall meadow oat grass sowed at the rate of 
16 ibs of seed per acre has proved quite sat- 
isfactory. Its advantage consists in the 
fact that after the first crop of alfalfa and 
oat grass has been cut, we can still get 
other cuttings of alfalfa, and the first cut- 
ting is somewhat heavier than that of 
alfalfa alone.’”’ Thus writes Director Shep- 
ard of the S D exper sta. The results there 
are so gratifying that it is probable that 
many farmers will try the experiment of 
sowing tall meadow oat grass with alfalfa 
instead of sowing alfalfa aione, as has here- 
tofore been the practice almost universally. 
Tall meadow oat grass seed can be obtained 
from any of the larger seedsmen, 


Amount of Water for Irrigation—The 
season, climate and stage of growth of the 
plants will regulate the amount of water 
to be applied. Twenty or 30 gallons per 
acre is generally sufficient. After an or- 
chard or field has been irrigated for a num- 
ber of years the amount required each year 
will decrease. 





To Keep Mice Out of grain bin boxes 
and the like, give the interior of these a 
wash of Rosendale cement, This will fill all 
the cracks and other openifigs, preventing 
the loss of small grain and making it im- 
possible for mice to get into the granary. 





Cheap Cold Storage House—The ordi- 
nary house cellar or the barn cellar an- 
swers very well for a cold storage room if 
the simple principles of construction for 
the retention of dry, cold air as well as a 
proper system of ventilation are observed. 





Western Rye Grass and Bromus inermis 
were the most productive grasses in tests 
at the Brandon (Canada) experiment farm. 
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Transferring Bees from Box Hives. 
F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





There are at least three ways of transfer- 
ring bees from box hives into movable 
frame hives. The old method is to pry open 
the old hive with cold chisel and hammer 
and cut out the combs and fit them into 
the frames of the movable frame hive and 
fasten them in with sticks and _ strings, 
After trying this method on several colo- 
nies I must pronounce it messy, sticky and 
unsatisfactory. A much better way is to 
drive them out by the following plan: Take 
the hive which is to be transferred under 
a tree in the shade or alongside of a build- 
ing and turn it bottom up, place on top 
of it an empty box of the same size, blow 
in a little smoke at the bottom occasionally 
and drum on the old hive with a couple of 
sticks for 10 or 15 minutes. Nearly all the 
bees and -the queen will go up into the 
empty box above. In the meantime place 
the hive in which you wish to put the bees 
on the stand where the old hive stood, so 
as the field bees which will be coming in all 
the time have a place to go. Of course 
they will be rushing in and out, not know- 
ing what to make of it. Take the box of 
bees and dump them in front of the new 
hive and they will soon run in and make 
themselves at home. Stand the old hive in 
a new location and drum out again in 21 
days. Put these bees in a new hive or add 
them to the old colony as you prefer. If 
one desires two hives from the one, it is 
best to let the old box hiye cast a swarm 
first, then drum in 21 days, and the one 
drumming will be all that is necessary. 

Still another way, which is better and less 
work than either of the above methods if 
one wishes to keep the whole force to- 
gether and get the most honey, is to take 
a movable frame hive full of combs a week 
or two before swarming time and place un- 
der the box hive, closing the entrance of 
the upper hive and compelling the bees to 
go through the new one. When honey be- 
gins to come in rapidly the bees will crowd 
the queen into the lower story, always put- 
ting the honey above the brood. When the 
queen is laying nicely in the lower story, 
put a queen excluder between the two hives 
and soon all the brood will be hatched out 
above and the combs will be filled with 
honey. It can then be taken off, the combs 
cut out, the honey extracted, the old combs 
melted into beeswax and the old hive cut 
up into kindling wood. I am trying some 
this way now and find it the most satisfac- 
tory method of all, getting more honey and 
wax and keeping down the increase. 


pe CE Ee 

Alfalfa as a Honey Plant—Here in Ari- 
zona alfalfa is an excellent honey producer. 
But to be a truly good honey plant it should 
be allowed to reach full bloom. If, how- 
ever, you want the alfalfa for the hay, it 
is best to plant an extra strip for the 
bees. Recent investigations show plainly 
that alfalfa should be cut prior to coming 
into full bloom to make a good hay that 
will be a safe feed for horses and young 
stock. If it is allowed to begin to mature, 
the hairy growth on the stalks of the al- 
falfa plant becomes hard and woody. These 
hairs gather into knots or balls in the 
stomachs of horses. In time these balls 
may cause death.—[A. H. Gibson, Arizona. 


Wax Molding—To prevent wax from 
cracking when molding into cakes, lay 4 
board on the pans and cover over tightly 
with a cloth, so as to keep out all cool 
air. The air causes the surface of the cake 
to contract sooner than the middle, result- 
ing in cracked cakes. 


Handle Bees Gently—When working 
among bees, one should be very steady in 
moving about and opening hives. Never 
open hives with a snap and a crash, This 
makes the bees very irritable. 

















The Catalpa Sphinx. 


PROF E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, MARYLAND. 





Throughout the south the catalpa is a 
favorite shade tree, both on account of the 
density of its shade and the natural beauty 
of the tree. Frequently, however, the trees 
become so covered with large, yellow and 
black worms that their constant dropping 
to the ground prevents its shade from be- 
ing very attractive. When once establish- 
ed these worms strip the tree of its foliage 
year after year and thus make it not only 
valueless as a shade tree, but even quite 
obnoxious on account of their presence 
upon it. 

These worms usually appear rather sud- 
denly about the middle of June, hatching 
from eggs which were laid in clusters on 
the under surfaces of the leaves. It re- 
quires about two weeks for them to be- 
come full grown, in which time they feed 
most gre@dily upon the tender foliage of 
the catalpa. They are exceedingly annoy- 
ing on account of the constant dropping of 
their excrement. When mature, 





THE CATALPA SPHINX. 


a, Egg mass; bc, young larvae; f, full 
grown larva; k, moth. [After Marx.] 


are about 2% in long, and are marked by 
a longitudinal black band running along 
the back, a slender white line running par- 
allel with each of its edges, and some black 
spots on the sides, which are sulphur yel- 
low, while below they are of a dull green. 
They belong to the same family as the 
tobacco or horn worm—the Sphingidae—and 
like it have a prominent horn arising at 
the end of the abdomen. The worms dis- 
appear from the trees during early July 
about as suddenly as they appeared, going 
into the ground, where they transform to 
the chrysalis or pupal stage, in which they 
remain until late in July, when the moths 
emerge and lay eggs for another brood, 
which makes its appearance in early Au- 
gust. Like the horn worm, the winter is 
probably passed by the pupae of a third 
brood. The adult moths are of a very shy 
disposition and are very rarely seen or cap- 
tured. They are inconspicuously colored 
with brownish-gray and obscure spots and 
lines of black, as shown in the illustration. 
Injury by these worms is more or less local, 
and contrary to what might be expected is 
usually confined to a few trees, even when 
others remain untouched close beside. 
_ On smail trees most of the worms can be 
captured by spreading a sheet saturated 
with kerosene under the tree and then 
™ shaking it vigorously. The larvae will drop 
to the sheet and be killed by the kerosene. 
On large trees, a spray of paris green or 
other arsenite, used at the ordinary strength 
of one pound to 125 or 150 gallons of water, 
will kill almost all of the worms. Last 
Summer I found the lawn under a tree 
which had been thus sprayed, fairly, cov- 
ered with worms, and in this instance their 
damage to the tree was effectually checked 





the worms 


ORCHARD 


before it had become serious. The spray- 
ing will be much more effectual if done 
while the worms are still young and by do- 
ing it then all damage may easily be 
averted. 


More About Protecting Tree Forks— 
Like one of your correspondents I began also 
by using a bolt, but I have adopted what I 
think is a much cheaper and a better way. 
I use a % in iron rod if the limbs are less 
than 2 in in diameter. With a % in bit I 
bore through both limbs of the fork, but do 
not bore the holes in exact line with each 
other, but slant each hole up or down. This 
makes the rod bind in each hole. I then 
freshen the split at the edges if sap’is up, 
cut my rod the proper length, and drive it 
in, being careful not to mar the bark. After 
drawing the split close together I usually 
wax well to keep out water. If the limb is 
over 2 in I bore the hole with a ratchet 
brace from the inside of each limb and do 
not bore quite through the limb. If the rod 
is put in two or more feet above the split 
it will hold against a very great force of 
weight or wind, and so far as I have seen 





it does not injure the tree.—[I. W. Brad- 
shaw. 
Remedy for Forest Worms—The inva- 


sion of our orchards and towns by the for- 
est worm will require prompt and united 
action. Kerosene is the remedy where it 
can be safely applied. Arsenites are right 
if they can be applied. It is of course not 
in the power of many to apply spraying to 
high shade trees. Even then where it can 
be applied there is need of several renew- 
als. -After a tree is rid of them it is well 
to twist a rag saturated with kerosene 
around to prevent others climbing. Tar 
paper soon hardens and they crawl over. 
The worms are legion in central New York. 
I have killed them from fruit trees simply 
by burning and by hand crushing and have 
succeeded. Take a kerosene-saturated cloth 
to crush them with.—[E. P. Powell, New 
York. 





Kerosene Gmulsion—W. W. H., and oth- 
ers: To make the emulsion, dissolve % Ib 
of hard soap in 1 gal of soft water and 
while still boiling hot remove from the fire 
and add 2 gals of kerosene. Stir the mix- 
ture violently by driving through a force 
pump back into the vessel until it becomes 
a creamy mass that will not separate. The 
emulsion is then ready to be diluted with 
water and applied. For the common scale 
insects and hard-bodied insects like the 
chinch bug, use 1 part of the emulsion to 
8 or 10 parts of water. For soft-bodied in- 
sects like plant lice, use 1 part of emulsion 
to 15 or 20 parts of water. As the emulsion 
kills by contact the application should be 
very thorough. 





Green Manuring cannot increase 
store of either phosphoric acid, potash or 
lime, + + it may be made to increase the 
solubility and therefore the availability of 
these soil constituents. The feeding roots 
of growing plants are furnished with a 
small amount of acid and this acid takes 
hold of and makes soluble elements which 
are not soluble in pure water. The ele- 
ments so -.made soluble become a part of 
the growing crop, and when that crop de- 
cays they become available to the suc- 
ceeding crop, whose la or is therefore light- 
ened because it finds a larger store of avail- 
able plant food than would have been pres- 
ent had not the green-manuring crop been 
grown.—fProf William P. Brooks, Massa- 
chusetts. 


the 





Effect of Light on Plant Growth—In 
some French experiments plants were 
grown in white, red, green and blue light. 
The result of the experiment shows that 
the greatest growth was made in a red 
light. 


For Forest Belts the best results have 
been obtained with black walnut, white 
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pine, European larch, white 
pine and canoe birch. 


ash, Scotch 





Early Ripening Apples for distant mar- 
kets should be packed in ventilated bar- 
rels or boxes and sent in sold storage. 





srome Grass Under Irrigation yields as 
high as five : as of hay per acre. 





I was much pleased with your cranberry 
report last season and subscribe herewith 
for two copies American Agriculturist, one 
to go to my man on the plantations, the 
other to myself. If the American cran- 
berry growers’ ass’n concludes to drop its 
reports there will be a field for you, being 
a disinterested party and not influenced by 
self interest.—[{J. T. B., New Jersey. 


BUY THE BEST. 


If you want the best low down wagon you should buy 
the Electric Handy Wagon. Itis the best because it is 
made of the best material; the best broad tired Electric 
Wheels; best seasoned white hickory axles; all other wood 
parts of the best seasoned white oak. The front and rear 











hounds are made from the best angle steel, which is neat- 
er, stronger and in every way better than wood. Well 
painted in red and varnished. Extra length of reach and 
extra long standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to carry 
4000 lbs. anywhere. Write the Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, _ 
Quincy, Illinois, for their new catalogue which fully de- 
scribes this wagon, their famous Electric Wheels and 
Electric Feed Cookers. 


IDER 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS CO., 
116 Water Stree 
SYRACUSE, N. 


RCHARD PROFIT 


ine geaite roduc, “C Cher for’ 















HYDRAULIC °2 CIDER | 


Made in et uadend ee 


Get our free 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. i. co, 
3MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohic, 


GINSENG 


Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany 


By MAURICE G. KAINS 


As its name indicates, this book is a complete working 
treatise for the grower of ginseng—that new crop which 
is attracting such general attention among farmers and 
gardeners. It discusses in a practical way how to begin 
with éfther seed or roots, soil, climate and location, prepa- 
ration, planting and maintenance of the beds, artificial 
propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market and 
for improvement, preparation for sale, and the profits that 
may be expected. Coming just now it is of particular 
interest, since owing to the decreasing wild supply of our 
forests, the prices offered by dealers have been steadily 
rising since 1858, and especially during the last eleven 
years, and since the demand in China—the great market 
for this root—seems never to be fully supplied. The book- 
let is concisely written, well and profusely illustrated, and 
should be in the hands of all who expect to grow this drug 
to supply the export trade, and to add a new and profitable 
industry to their farms and gardens, without interfering 
with the regular work. 


12mo. Price, postpaid, 25 Cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 
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The Minorca Fowl. 
H. 8S. BABCOCK,. 





The Minorca belongs to the Mediterra- 
nean type of fowl, which numbers such rep- 
resentatives as the Spanish, the Andalu- 
sian, the Ancona and the Leghorn. Its 
main characteristics are the possession of 
a large, deeply serrated single comb, up- 
right in the male, while that of the female 
droops to one side; a red face, white ear 
lobes, long, pendulous wattles, erect car- 
riage, a full, round and prominent breast, 
@ somewhat Dorking-shaped body, a full 
and gayly carried tail, furnished with very 
flowing sickle feathers in the male. The 
Minorca differs from the Leghorn in having 
a larger and coarser comb, the top of which 
is more arched, in longer and larger wat- 
tles and longer body, in a less upright car- 
riage, a less erect tail and in being on the 


average about a pound heavier. See illus- 
tration, 
The black variety has a plumage of 


glossy black with metallic reflections and 
has dark legs, while the white variety has 
a plumage of: white, with legs that are 
pinky-white in color. In both varieties the 
skin is white. As a market fowl, therefore, 
the Minorca lacks some of the qualifications 
that are considered essential. Its great 
economic claim is based upon its laying. 
Its eggs are white in color, large in size, 
and are produced in great numbers. It 
may be questioned whether it will lay more 
eges than the Leghorns, but that it will 
lay a great number is beyond any possi- 
bility of doubt. The size of its comb is a 
great drawback to its popularity in the 
more northern parts of the United States. 


rr 

Ins and Outs of Breeds—The non-sitters 
are not usually good winter layers, and they 
lay eggs with white shells. The French 
breeds (except Houdans) do not seem to 
thrive in this country. Polish and Houdans 
are crested, which is a drawback. Brah- 
mas, Cochins and Langshans have feather- 
ed shanks. There is but little if any dif- 
ference in laying qualities of the breeds of 
ducks, geese and turkeys. Individual hens 
may lay 175 eggs in a year or a flock of 
one dozen average 150 each, but such are 
exceptions. It will be a fair average if 100 
hens lay 100 eggs each in a year, as dis- 
eases, etc, are to be encountered. All points 
considered the most desirable qualification 
is hardiness, for when that is lacking the 
foundation of success will be unstable.— 
[P. H. Jacobs, Atlantic Co, N J. 


Large Breeds of fowls, such as Brahmas 
or Langshans, should have perches placed 
very near the ground, or they may be al- 
lowed to roost directly upon the floor, which 
should be covered with straw or other lit- 
ter. When they are relegated to high roosts 
they are more liable to drafts or to being 
injured in getting off and on the roosts and 
to leg weakness.—[A. C. M., Athens Co, 
Ohio. 


National Fanciers’ Ass’n—The date of 
the National fanciers’ ass’n of Chicago has 
been changed from the second to the fourth 
week in January. ,. The fourth annual show 
will be in Chicago, Jan 22-27. Five hundred 
and sixty dollars worth of cups for special 
premiums have been purchased. The asso- 
ciation has coops for over 3000 birds. 


Too Much Dosing—It is a poor plan to 
dose the little chicks with black pepper; it 
is a good deal like giving a baby whisky 
sling so much in vogue a few years ago. 
As fast as they hatch and are ready to 
leave the nest, bring them into a warm 
room and when they get hungry they will 
eat as well as anything else.—[J. Wright. 

acacuinigugitiildieteistens 


Calves like fresh water. Any arrange- 


ment for a hog waterer that will keep clean, 
fresh water before them all the time is 
the best way to supply it. 





BARNYARD AND PASTURE 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


How to Fatten Lambs Quickly. 


SECOND PRIZE ARTICLE ON RAISING SPRING 
LAMBS FOR EARLY MARKETS—BY H. 8. PACK- 
ARD, MASSACHUSETTS. 

I select desirable ewes 
keepers and good mothers. 
the winter before and in the spring get 
them into a good pasture. About the first 
of July put with them a good ram, a thor- 
oughbred Southdown preferred, although a 
Hampshire would do. One that is young 
is the best, as he is more active and a surer 
getter than an older one. About the first 
of September take away the ram, as a lamb 





that are easy 
Feed them well 








Weak or the mother does not own it or has 
no milk, give it a little cows’ milk or some 
milk from another ewe until the mother’s 
milk comes, having previously put them in 


a small pen by themselves. I have seldom 
lost a lamb I cared to save. Sometimes 
when an ewe has dropped twins I have not 
thought it profitable to raise both. 

After the lambs have been dropped, the 
grain feed should be increased gradually 
with a fourth part of oil meal added until 
they are getting all they will eat and the 
feed troughs are left quite clean. There 
is a great difference in sheep in the amount 
of grain they will consume. I have had 
sheep that would eat three quarts of 
the mixture that I speak of, &% oil meal, 4% 
cracked corn, 4% bran and % oats, so that I 
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BLACK MINORCAS 


dropped in February or March does not 
mature early enough to bring prices which 
show much profit. 

The ewes should be brought to the barn 
in good season before the feed gets short 
and before they begin to lose flesh. Then 
feed nice hay, or better still, good rowen 
and some grain. The best grain feed I have 
found to be equal parts of cracked corn, 
whole oats and wheat bran. At lambing 
time the ewes should not be excited or 
handled any more than is necessary. After 
an ewe has commenced labor and the lamb 
is not born within two or three hours, it is 
best to assist her gently. After the lamb 
is born it is best to let the lamb and its 
mother alone for awhile, and if the lamb 
is strong and the mother owns it, no fur- 
ther care will be needed. If the lamb is 





think it would be impossible to give a prac- 
ticable rule to apply in all cases. I have 
also fed sheep roots, mangolds, carrots or 
turnips with good results, but I think they 
will need nearly or quite the same amount 
of grain, 

The ram lambs should be castrated at 
from one to three days old, as they lay on 
fat better and bring higher prices. A creep 
or opening should be made in the pen so 
the lambs can leave their mother at their 
pleasure, and a feed trough or manger con- 
veniently placed for them to eat from and 
so constructed that they cannof get their 
feet into it, as a very small amo, nt of ma- 
nurial or other impurities will stop their 
eating. , They will usually commence eat- 
ing grain at two weeks. I keep their man- 
ger constantly supplied with grain until 










they are two months old, but after that I 
think it best for them to clean it up once a 
day at least. 

The best feed for the lambs I have found 
to be % part cracked corn, % part wheat 
bran and 6-8 parts of old process oil meal, 
cracked a little coarser than common 
cracked corn. The sheep and also the 
lambs should always have plenty of fresh 
water before them, in separate places if 
possible. The sheep should have about a 
teaspoonful of salt twice a week and about 
a teaspoonful of sulphur every two weeks. 
The stable should have a southern ex- 
posure and windows to admit the sunlight 
if possible. The stable should not be too 
cold nor too warm, butt “well ventilated 
though not a draft. When the lambs weigh 
from 50 to 60 lbs sell them. 


The Fight Against Oleo. 





The outlook is encouraging for the pass- 
age of the Davidson bill placing a tax of 
10c per ib upon oleo colored -yellow. The 
national dairy union has taken up in ear- 
nest the work of planning and carrying on 
a campaign leading to this consummation, 
President Boardman of the national cream- 
ery butter makers’ ‘ass’n.and Secretary 
Knight of the national dairy union have 
been in the east, speaking at New York 
and earlier at Concord, N H, before the 
state dairymen’s meeting, favoring the 
proposed national legislation. 

At the N H meeting resolutions were 
unanimously adopted (33 out of the. 56 
creameries of the state being represented) 
demanding that the state laws against 
oleo be rigidly enforced and asking that 
the grange organization of the state assist 
in this work. The resolutions heartily in- 
dorsed a change in the national revenue 
law making tax on colored oleo 10c per Ib. 
Secretary Knight of the national dairy 
union, with headquarters at Chicago, in- 
forms us that of the - $10,000 fund being 
raised to pay legitimate expenses in con- 
ducting the campaign in the next congress, 
the greater part*has been pledged, and that 
farmer patrons of creameries throughout 
the various dairy states are greatly inter- 
ested in the cause. 


— S—— 
Animal Odors in Milk. 
F. W. MOSSMAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





To find out how animal odor gets into 
milk, I took two one-pint Mason fruit jars, 
washed them perfectly clean, adjusted the 
tubber rings, screwed the covers down and 
took them to a stable at milking time. The 
air in the stable seemed to be moderatcly 
pure, probably not better than the average 
in such buildings. As soon as @ cow was 
milked, the cans were filled two-thirds fuli 
of the warm milk and the cover of one 
screwed on tightly and the can at once sub- 
merged in very cold running water until 
thoroughly chilled, then placed upon a shclf 
until morning. The other can was allowel 
to remain open on a shelf back of the cows 
until after supper, when it was closed up 
for the night. 

In the morning both cans were shaken up, 
opened and tested for odor. No mistake in 
determining the one left open need have 
been made, in fact a man was called who 
detected the stable odor in this one, with- 
out previously Knowing of its presence. 
The sample which was chilled also had an 
odor, but not an objectionable one. Each 
Sample was then poured into a glass flask 
ard slowly heated. As they warmed up, 
‘the opened one gave off a noticeably dis- 
agreeable odor which entirely disappeared a 
little later. The other, or the chilled can, 
Showed nothing offensive during the heat- 
ing. In fact, it gave off a rather clean, 
pleasing odor such as emanates from pure 
milk while heating. 

The indications from this single test are 
that the odor imparted by the cow to the 
milk while yet in the udder was not in this 
instance, at least, of such a nature or of 
Sufficient quantity t> demand aeration. The 





LIVE STOCK 


exposure of the milk ‘» the stable atmos- 
phere for a short period only, caused an 
amount of odor to be absorbed which made 
it highly desirable to remove it by some 
such means as ae .ting or heating. The 
fact that the odor passed away on heating 
the milk indicates that pasteurizing is one 
of the most efficient means of ridding milk 
of odors, not to mention its power of de- 
stroyin3; fermentz-tion. 

Aeration, which depends solely upon air 
which is either forced into the milk or 
which comes in contact with milk in a finely 
Givided state, has its field of usefulness and 
is successful in removing odors. Such aerat- 
irg is much valued by cheese makers and 
others, and if the air brought in contact 
with the milk in aeration, is of a low tem- 
perature and free from germs, this method 
cannot fail to be of great service, but as 
these requisit.s are an uncertain supply 
with most of us, espe~‘2lly during the sum- 
mer months, when most needed, we still 
hold to the old idea of. clean milking by 
clean hands in as pure an atmosphere as ob- 
tainable, followed. by rapid chilling an 
agitation—the latter omitted, of course, in 
case the milk is to be creamed by the grav- 
ity process. 


pe ae 

Secure Twin Ewes for Breeders—If a 
neighbor has a flock of sheep which drops 
many twins, it will be good policy to ob- 
tain some of the ewe lambs, and thus pos- 
sess that kind of stock without much ex- 
pense, and at the same time test the prac- 
ticability of breeding for twins under your 
own_ management, Such a course will cer- 
tainly procure more prolific breeders.—[F. 
H. Sweet. 





Eczema—W, E. W.’s (Miss) horse has an 


eruption all over him and his right knee 
joint is swollen and discharges matter. Give 
the horse 1 oz aloes, 1 oz ginger and % oz 
soda carbonate, mix and dissolve in a pint 
of hot water and add % pt cold water to it 
and give at one dose. After this operates 
give one of the following powders once a 
day in a bran mash: Sulphate of iron 4 oz, 
nitrate of potassium 4 oz, mix and divide 
into 24 doses. Also mix 1 oz acetate of lead 
in a quart of soft water and wash the ani- 
mal all over. with a little of this twice a 
day; also bathe the knee with it several 
times a day. 


THE EXCELSIOR PRESERVING CO. 


Invested $100 in eggs, preservea them, sold the same in 
Jan. for 4 times the purchase pases. gattecenting this 
amount, in 4 years had cleared over $22 10 in 5 years 
will make over $10,000. Till July 10th, we o send full di- 
rections. Send $2.00 M. O., with self addressed envelope 
toA.M. REDNER, Box 155, Eagle Lake, Minn, 











PPPPPPPIPPLE ALAA 
4 
LUMP JAW } 
NOW CURABLE. 3} 
Surely, quickly and for good. § 
eming Bros. , chemists, = $ 
ion Stock Yards, Chic 
havo a remedy that quickly ? 
the most chelinaie 2 
cases, Supplied by mail = y 
a positiy antee. Pri § 
00, Valuable information § 
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and full particulars FREE. ( 
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Save the Pennies. 


The butter fat left in 
the skim milk by the old 
process of dairying would 
go a long way toward 
educating the boys and 
girls if saved and con- 
verted into fine flavored, 
high quality butter. The 
Sharples Separators 
will save the butter fat 
and make it sell at the 
highest market price. 
Learn all about them in 
our free Catalogue No. 34, 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa., 





The Sharples Co., 
Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO. 
BRANCHES: 


Toledo, O. 
Dubuque, Ia. 


Omaha, Neb. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


EXPELLO 


is guaranteed to cure and prevent all ail- 
ments of horses’ hoofs, such as eontrac- 
tion, quarter crack, corns, thrush, hoof 
rot, etc. Itis also unequalled as a spe- 
eifie for galls, collar chafes, capped hocks, 
seratches, etc. 


Our goods have not been generally 
Ej placed upon the market, but we have 

m given o great deal of time to fully dem- 
onstrate the wonderful healing proper- 
tiesof EXPELLO OINTMENT. 

We are daily in receipt of hundreds of 
testimonial letters praising our remedy 
from many of the largest horse owners in 
the world. 


What Ails Your Horse? 


Tell us and we will send you a FREE TREATMENT ofthis GREAT 
HORSE REMEDY. To prove the faith we have in the merits of 
EXPELLO we will continue to send fora limited time, free sam- 
ples until we have sent out 


100,000 Free Treatments, 


One — treatment only to each applicant. A tria! 
nothing. EXPELLO Ln A delivered are 3¢ lb. 25c., Sib. toe Se tip. 
75c. Special terms on large quantities. 


EXPELLO MFG. CO. 
92-94 La Salle St., 


ANERAID OF MILK. 


In most cities Loe « = buy J = 
gas little milk as possi 
i they are afraid it is sib ‘pure = 
may contain disease germs. When 
a milk sours qui they are 


MILK COOLER AND AERATOR 
makes P amy A sweet, wholesome, long-keepin 
milk. Any Board of Health will endorse your milk 
you use one. It takes out all bad ors of animals, 
stables or feed. Sizes from 1 to 200 cows. Send for 
pfices and free catalogue of Farm and Dairy supplies. 


L. R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box I4, Cortland, N. Y. 


U.S.A. 








CHICACO. 








Icultural Books, addres? 


FoRn com <¥s Catalogue of 
G ANY, New York or 


E JUDD CO 
Chizage 
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That you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


It has been proved often that it not only 


SKIMS THE CLEANEST, 


but is the Easiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 


IS THE BEST TO BUY. 





Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE.-CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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MERICAN_ 
_AAGRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition ts designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, whereiu it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six wontas. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
s paid. Thus Jan. ’00,shows that payment has been re- 
celved up to January |, 19(0; Feb. ‘00, to February 1, 1900 
and so on. Some time is required after mouey is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled’ by letrer to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess—Wben ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that departmeni. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPARY. 
A two-eent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and exp ress money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admitinto their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as udvertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 8, 1899. 




















Next month will usher in the fair season, 
The thorough preparation for these farm 
festivals includes the co-operation not°only 
of the fair officials, but also all intending 
exhibitors who are now so interested in 
crop growth and live stock development. 
On an earlier page of American Agricultur- 
ist will be found an exhaustive list of state, 
district and county fairs, and this should 


be preserved for reference. 
TC 


Make hay while the sun shines; likewise 
photographs. The time of day and year in 
which jo aim the camera is while the sun is 
high, and so our great contest for $100 in 
cash prizes is scheduled to close Sept 1, The 
competition, however, is not confined to 
photographs. Drawings may also be en- 
tered. It is a contest of unusual range and 
interest, and the prizes are exceedingly 
liberal, They are so numerous that many 
competitors will receive them. Opportuni- 
ties to earn money so readily are too few 
to be neglected. See full particulars in 
the issue of June 17. 
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A cartoon is* often more effective than 
columns of print. For instance, in its is- 
sue of May 20.. American Agriculturist 
printed a cartoon showing how the trusts 
among the tobacco manufacturers bid 
fair to annihilate both grower and deal- 
er in both cigar leaf and heavy leaf. The 
dealers promptly recognized the situation 
and have since then perfected a national or- 
ganization which will probably be joined 
by every leaf dealer in the country. Of 
course these dealers are looking out for 
their own interests, not only against the 
trust, but also seek every possible advan- 
tage of the grower or producer of tobaceo 
leaf. One of the first acts of the dealers’ 
combination is an attempt to have the in- 


EDITORIAL 


ternal revenue law so constituted that no 
farmer can sell his tobacco except to a 
dealer. -Of course this would - merely 
strengthen the dealers’ monopoly of the 
crop. Farmers, however, are as yet too 
busy with their field work to take any ac- 
tion, but they: have got to make their va- 
rious tobacco growers’ associations strong- 
er than ever, and then unite’ these sec- 
tional organizations into one national 
league. If this is done, the farmer has so 
many more votes than either the dealer or 
the trust, he will be in a position to com- 
pel his just interests in both state and na- 
tional legislatures. That’s the way to do it 
and the only way. Cheap talk or loud 
complaints won’t do any good. It is action 
and co-operation that tells. 


The Farmer and Higher Education. 





Out of 484 universities and colleges for 
men and for both sexes in the United 
States, 360 may be regarded as institutions 
fur imparting the higher education of a 
general character, in contradistinction to 
special schools like medical or dental col- 
leges, etc. These 360 institutions were 
asked to report to American Agriculturist 
their total enrollment of pupils for 1897-8, 
and the number of students attending wha 
belcnged to the “agricultural classes,” as 
shown by the residence or occupation of 
their parents. Returns have been received 
from 178 universities and colleges, or fully 
half the number inquired of. They rejort- 
ed a total of 62,000 students, out of $7,000 
students pursuing the liberal studies in all 
the higher educational institutions in the 
country, though probably the actual en- 
rcllment of sueh students in the 360 insti- 
tutions referred to is under 75,000. It is 
safe to say that our figures cover returns 
from half the number of institutions for 
higher education, including more than tw5- 
thirds the total number of students in all 
such institutions. These data are therefore 
of high significance. 

THE TOTAL RESULTS OBTAINED. 
Actual *Cor- 


rected 
Total students reported, 62,012 51,707 
Number from the “agricultur- 
al classes,’’ 21,060 20,825 
Per cent from the farm, 33.9 40.2 
From New England. 
Total students reported, 5,956 1,554 
Number from the “agricultur- 
al classes,”’ 562 453 
Per cent from the farm, 21.0 29.1 
From the Middle States. 
Total students reported, 17,479 13,211 
Number from the “‘agricultur- 
al classes,”’ 3,952 3,884 
Per cent from the farm, 28.8 29.4 
From the South. 
Total students reported 10,093 9,634 
Number from the “agricultur- 
al classes,”’ 4,928 4,904 
Per cent from the farm, 46.7 50.9 
From the Central West. 
Total students reported, 19,830 19,340 


Number from the “agricultur- 
al classes,” 7,961 7,939 
Per cent from the farm, 40.1 40.1 


From the West. 

Total students reported, 

Number from the “agricultur- 
al classes,”’ 3,657 3,655 

Per cent from the farm, 42.7 45.8 

*Exclusive of a few city colleges, like 
Harvard, Pratt institute, university of 
Rochester, Detroit college, Fisk univer- 
sity, etc. The data in detail by states and 
for each institution appear in a pamphlet 
with a fuller discussion of the matter, 
which will be mailed free_to any one who 
requests it. 

Taking the country as a whole, it ap- 
pears that 35 to 40 per cent of all the col- 
lege and university students come from 
the farm. Were it possible to go into the 
matter more closely, it may be that a still 
larger proportion of students seeking the 
higher education come from the agricul- 
tural population. Even in New England 
and the Middle states, the farms furnish 


8,654 7,968 








directly 20 to 30 per cent of all the college 
students, and indirectly many more. At 
the west and south, the higher education 
draws 40 to 50 per cent of its students from 
the families of our farmers. 

This is the first time these remarkable 
facts have ever been ascertained. In no 
other nation will any such condition be 
found. It is a wonderful tribute to the gen- 
eral intelligence of our American farmers’ 
families, and to the high hopes and deep 
aspirations of their sons and daughters, 
This exhibit adds mightily to the dignity 
of agriculture, at least in the eyes of the 
masses in other vocations. 

We are not surprised at this result, for 
we have found the keenest of interest_in 
educational progress among our farmers. 
Indeed, it was our subscribers’ widespread 
interest in our articles in American Agri- 
culturist during 1897, illustrating and de- 
scribing J. Liberty Tadd’s New Methods 
in Education, that led the Orange Judd 
Company to publish his great book on art 
-methods, real manual training and nature 
study. That book and Mr Tadd’s lectures 
are creating a new birth in education that 
promises to make the little country school 
the best school. We plead anew for broad 
and generous support of the rural schools, 
and the best possible elementary educa- 
tion for our country people whose num- 
bers and taxes entitle them to the best, and 
whose earnest sons and daughters also sup- 
ply probably more than half the seekers 
for the higher education. 

scinniesepltiatltibniadiaii: 

Through a decision just rendered by the 
federal court, a check will be put upon 
the indiscriminate use, for speculative pur- 
poses, of the people’s money by bank of- 
ficers. The president of an Iowa bank used 
deposits with which to speculate on the 
board of trade, lost heavily, is now serving 
a sentence for defaulting, and the Chicago 
brokers through whom he traded will be 
obliged to return a liberal sum to the re- 
ceiver of the bank. They have appealed in 
vain to the court for release from these 
judgments and must now pay unless the 
suit is reversed in the supreme court. The 
court holds that when in violation of his 
right an agent makes an appropriation of 
his principal’s money, and turns it over 
to a third person, the principal, which in 
this case is the receiver repres®nting the 
bank’s shareholders, may recover from the 
third person the noney so appropriated un- 
less the last named can make a just counter 
claim. The brokers. were morally certain 
that the money sent them by the speculat- 
ing bank president rightfully belonged to 
others, and therefore they are liable to the 
bank or its representatives. So many well- 
to-do farmers in the central west are di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in»the pros- 
perity of country banks, that the import- 
ance of this decision is easily apparent. 


The oleo people here in New York, who 
for years ignored the law, may not get off 
aseasily as they expected. Fighting Govern- 
or ‘‘Teddy” Roosevelt, who has just return- 
ed home from his New Mexico jaunt, says 
the case against the Armours must be pros- 
ecuted to a finish. Originally penalties were 
charged against Armour & Co to recover 
$1,500,000 for selling oleo in New York, but 
state officers weakly decided to compro- 
mise on a pitiful $20,000 to be paid in set- 
tlement. The governor.is right in insisting 
that the full amount of the _ penalties 
should be paid or nothing, and the courts 
will now determine the original proposi- 
tion. 








A Deep Earth Crop—Over _ 5,000,000,000 
gallons of petroleum are now produced an- 
nually in the world, according to the treas- 
ury bureau of statistics. Of this amount 
2% billions are produced in the U 8, 2% in 
Russia, and the remainder is distributed 
among a dozen countries, Austria produc- 
ing 87 millions, Sumatra 72, Java 30, Canada 
29, Roumania 24, India 15, Japan 8, Germany 
7, Peru 3 and Italy about 1,000,000 gals. 
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Only Moderate Wheat Crop in Sight. 





[From Page 27.] 

serious decline in the condition of the 
srring wheat crop of Neb, and some falling 
off in prospective crop in Wash. Out- 
side of these two stands there has been 
little change in situation during the month, 
though there has been some decline in pros- 
pect in N D in districts having a large area 
of bottom lands. The declines men- 
tioned are sufficient to reduce the general 
average of the crop from 91.9 as reported 
last month to 989.7 at this date. 
While this average of condition is reason- 
ably high, and if fully maintained until har- 
vest will give a crop result entirely satisfac- 
tory, yet it is a fact that there are in- 
fluences surrounding the situation in the 
northwest that cannot at this time be re- 
flected in mere conditional statements, but 
which at the same time are matters of pos- 
sible importance. The continued excess 
of rainfall which the crop has experienced 
almost from the time it was seeded has re- 
sulted in a very rank growth of straw, and 
there is apprehension, well justified, of 
damage from lodging. In addition the wet 
season has naturally resulted in rvot 
growth being near the surface, a condition 
which both invites lodging and makes it 
possible that a few days of hot weather 
during the next few weeks may quickly sap 
the vitality of the plant. Rust is also in- 
vited by the conditions that are prevailing, 
and complaint of its appearance is already 
heard in many counties scattered through 
the three states of the northwest. 

Under the conditions outlined any deduc- 
tions as to probable crop results based upon 
the reported averages this month can have 
but little positive value, but as such trans- 
lation of condition into bushels is always 
demanded it may be suggested that should 
present condition be maintained until har- 
vest, there is a possibility of a crop rang- 
ing between 275,000,000 bu as a minimum, 
and something less than 300,000,000 bu as a 
maximum. 

In order to present concisely the dif- 
ference between the wheat prospect this 
year and last by states, the following state- 
ment shows the reported condition of the 
crop on July 1 of each year: 

WINTER AND SPRING WHEAT CONDITIONS. 





—1899——-—, ———1898 —_——. 

Winter Spring Winter Spring 
New England ..... a 90 — 97 
Mew BOGE > ccascscae 90 — 98 a 
Pennsylvania ...... 80 — 95 —_ 
| eer 84 — 95 —_ 
APFRAMGAD 200000 ccveste — 90 —_ 
PORMGRBEO ..ccccsese 76 — 88 — 
West Virginia .....80 = 94 —_ 
eo) 2 rr ere 70 aos 98 _— 
CPN occ accaesesese 78 — 89 = 
PELCRIBED 2ccvccccvcs 50 75 98 95 
PEGE dadatinaenen 60 — 92 — 
co rrr 80 82 93 
WIRGGEEED © <i. cic0ccese 70 97 98 96 
MiIMMOOGER. occcccces 76 94 100 98 
i ee 32 93 92 96 
ere 65 == 80 — 
pe erro rere = 58 70 90 7 
eee ee 45 70 99 98 
North Dakota ..... — 88 _ 97 
South Dakota ...... a= 94 os 90 
Comte issac caves 86 76 50 88 
eS 80 85 102 102 
Washington ....... 75 94 102 98 
ORIMNMOGE © scc<cocse 83 — 95 _ 
CEE S50 in wisccs vces 76 95 95 98 

AVODERS  65.6-0e0c60¢ 70.0 89.7 89.4 95.9 





Farm Stocks of Wheat Continue Liberal. 





In accordance with our custom Ameri- 
can Agriculturist correspondents were asked 
to make an estimate of the amount of wheat 
from the crop of ’98 still on the farm on 
July 1. These county estimates when tabulat- 
ed so as to show state averages, reveal the 
fact that the amount so held is materially 
larger than the reported stocks on March 
would have indicated. The amount now re- 
turned as on the farm in first hands is 
65,600,000 bu, against 25,000,000 bu so held 
at this date a year ago. 

On March 1, we reported as the result of 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


our investigation that the farm reserves 
et that date were 204,000,000 bu. This figure 
was decidedly above the current opinion 
at that time, but the marketing since that 
date, taken in connection with the known 
distribution and the present return of re- 
serves, makes it apparent that even this 
figure did not fully measure the farm hold- 
ings. In the March report it was stated 
that the distribution accounted for up to 
that time did not equal the supply on the 
basis of our estimate of 702,000,000 bu for the 
crop of ’98, by some 16,000,000 bu. It is now 
evident that this difference should have 
been recognized as an understatement of 
the farm reserve, but even with this al- 
lowance it is again apparent that our es- 
timate for the crop of ’98, though above 
that of any other authority, was too con- 
servative. 

While the farm stock now reported is 
much larger than so held in the last few 
years, it is by no means an excessive stock, 
and taken in connection with our admitted 
shortage of winter wheat this year, and the 
strong probability that the wheat crop of 
the world will be short it will simply make 
it the easier for this country to supply the 
demand for wheat which we shall enjoy 
during the coming year. Even with 125,000,- 
900 bu of old wheat to carry over, we shail 
still have only 675,000,000 bu for use dur- 
ing the coming year as compared with at 
least 775,000,000 bu, which was available 
during the past season. 





Corn Acreage Unprecedented, Present 
Condition Fair. 





A month ago preliminary reports of our 
correspondents were presented, showing 


that the corn acreage was likely to be very' 


largely increased this year, on account of 
the loss of wheat acreage. from winter kill- 
ing. Full returns now tabulated show that 
the area finally planted is a little less than 
seemed probable June 1, but that the total 
breadth is the largest in our history. The 
continued excess of rainfall in the western 
corn belt during June prevented the plant- 
ing of some low lands and to that extent in- 
validated the previous tentative state- 
ment, but the area now reported as growirg 
reaches the enormous aggregate of 83,677,- 
(00 acres, a royal empire in itself. It ex- 
ceeds the acreage of ’97 by a little less than 
1,000,000 acres. The increase is general, 
every state prominent in the production of 
corn sharing in it. The largest increment 
is in the Missouri valley, where the season 
has been fairly favorable for the substitu- 
tion of corn for winter grain on winter kill- 
ed fields. It is lighter in the Ohio valley, 
where too much rain interfered with the 
planting of the whole area that was avail- 
able. 

The season up to the present time has 
not been at all favorable for the crop, and 
as a result the present report of general 
condition is low. The average for the whole 
belt is only 86.1, against 90.5 a year ago. 
This July return is the lowest, with two 
exceptions, in 20 years. The low figure is 
the result of late planting, lack of sun- 
shine and opportunity for early cultivation, 
poor seed and a ragged stand in the western 
corn belt, and poor prospect in the southern 
belt as a result of the long continued and 
serious drouth, which has prevailed in that 
section during the whole season. It is, of 
course, too early to declare that the crop is 
permanently damaged, as a few days of 
forcing sunshine in the great central val- 
leys will make good the lateness of the 
plant, but it is a fact that past records 
show that during the history of crop report- 
ing in this country, no corn crop that start- 
ed on July with a condition below 90 has 
ever fully recovered, and that to tHe con- 
trary a low condition at the first report 
has almost invariably foreshadowed fur- 
ther deeline during the season. During the 
past three weeks there has been 


SOME IMPROVEMENT IN THE SITUATION 


in the central valleys,-and weather con- 
ditions have made it possible to prosecute 
the necessary working out of the crop in 
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fair shape, but there is not yet anything 
like full recovery from the poor start. The 
excess of rainfall during May and June is a 
repetition of the experience of last year, 
and it brings about a condition that is 
fraught with possible danger, especially 
well toward the western border of the belt. 
In seasons of great moisture the roots of 
the plant run near the surface, instead of 
striking down for subsurface moisture. 
With this characteristic of growth there 
is great danger that a period of even mod- 
erate drouth will serve to seriously affect 
the strength of the plant. Such was the case 
last year in Kan and Neb, and the crop of 
these states was much shortened, even in 
a season which so far as mere rainfall 
records are concerned w°s apparently rea- 
sonably favorable. 

The following statement shows the acre- 
age and present condition of the corn crop 
as peturned by states: 

CORN ACREAGE AND JULY CONDITION. 





Acres Cond Acres Cond 
x Y, 489,000 92 Mo, 6,630,000 86 
Pa, 1,327,000 91 Kan, 8,066,000 91 
Tex, 4,370,000 84 Neb, 7,429,000 90 
Ark, 2,434,000 85 N Dak, 15,000 92 
Tenn, 3,477,000 89 S Dak, 1,076,000 82 
W Va, 696,000 92 Cal, 49,000 93 
Ky, 3,196,000 80 Wash, 10,000 93 
" 3,162,000 89 Ore, 18,000 90 
Mich, 1,271,000 91 Other, 17,017,000 85 
Ind, 4,047,000 90 —_—_———_ — 
Til, 7,859,000 84 Tot’l, 83,677,000 86.1 
Wis, 1,393,000 89 Ac’g’e, ’98, 81,625,000 
Minn, 1,036,000 83 <Ac’g’e, 97, 82,720,000 
Ia, 8,610,000 80 


We ae 
Exports of Gold from the U S in ’9, 
112 million dollars, were the greatest on 
record; in ’98, 15 millions, and in ’64, civil 
war times, we exported over 100 millions. 








Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, — black- 


ens and protects. Use 


Eureka 
Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons, 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








You can market it easiest 
and get the best price for 
it if it is baled into com- - 
pact even sized bales. 







ITIV 3st eco- 
Post IVELY ‘THE BEST, 5 oe 


A DEDERICK HAY PRE 


They make the most compact and even sized —_ and oho ty 
presses — hoe make numerous presses for 

steam power, Also best wire bale ties. Tiiestresed nes intuogte tr 
P. K " DEDERICK’S SONS, 30 Tivoli St., Albany, N 

















and its value depends uy how 
it is marketed. Balea Hay GS 
finds a ready market anywhere. _ 


“ELI bd 


make the most even, c 
pact — Save <p Jondin iy 
cars. Easiest and safest 

Feed hole 53x30 inches. They are built to last. Require the min- 
imum of power. Write for FREE illustrated catal Quin 

COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 














gbhtestStrong- 
Circle Baler inthe 
Can be operated 
ill bale 10 to 16 tons of hay 
8 ony, Write for description and 
EORCE ERTEL CO.,O 


est cheapest & fastest Full 
market. Made of) wrought steel. 
with one or two horses. 
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A Liberal Hay Crop in Sight. 


The hay crop is being harvested in some- 
what better condition than seemed probable 
a short time ago. In most of the territory 
north of the Ohio and east of the Missouri 
rivers, including the older middle states 
and New England, farmers are now either 
well in the harvest fields or have the crop 
fully secured. It is too early to determine 
definitely as to tonnage of the crop as a 
whole, or the effect upon the markets, Con- 
siderable quantities of old hay are still 
in the country and coming out as rapidly 
as can be absorbed. At the same time the 
damage conditions prevailing in some of the 
older middle and eastern states up to the 
opening of July have resulted in a season- 
able hardening of prices, these in some in- 
stances being 50c@$1 per ton higher than 
two months ago. 

Weather conditions have changed mate- 
rially for the better in sections of the coun- 
try which for many weeks were drouth 
stricken, including nearly all of N 
E and ~0portions of N Y, Pa, O, 
etc. In these states indicated the 
crop as a whole may prove consider- 
ably below last year, although it is tvo 
early to determine definitely. Recent well- 
scattered and fairly generous rainfall has 
done much to relieve the situation, and will 
make an impress on the second crop. In the 
great Mississipppi basin, as shown in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s rain chart a week ago, 
prepared by Chief Moore of the U S .weather 
bureau rainfall has been plentiful and in 
many sections more than ample. In a few 
states, including parts of Ill and Ia, the 
yield is light, but a splendid crop is being 
secured in much of the Ohio valley and the 
northwest, 

Farmers are in the hay fields in N Y, Pa 
and the N E states, making the most of 
an uneven situation. Effects of drouth, 
covering much of May and June, are seen 
in every direction, and while recent rain- 
fall extending into early July has been 
welcomed, in many instances it came too 
late to afford much help to meadows. It is 
an established fact that the hay crop in 
the sections indicated will be light in ton- 
nage, although fair in quality; some com- 
plaint of white weeds. Here and there the 
crop is nearly a failure, heading out very 
short, and the harvest as a whole is much 
below the average. Dry weather shortened 
the crop throughout much of Pa, and hay- 
ing is now general, most counties report- 
ing a deficiency in rate of yield. A change 
for the better in the weather may do much 
to help the second crop and late summer 
pasturage. Meadows and pastures suffered 
considerably in N J and a light crop of hay 
has been harvested, some fields not worth 
cutting; the yield of clover has been a very 
poor one. The bad effects of dry weather 
are also noticeable in Md and Del, although 
good yields reported in some sections where 
rains were more general and heavy earlier 
in the season. The Va hay crop has been 
secured in generally good condition, but 
yield deficient. 

In New England it is the exception rather 
than the rule to find a county which has a 
really good hay crop. In portions of Maine 
the yield of grass has been good, particu- 
larly on naturally moist soils, but further 
west the outturn is deficient. The rains 
came too late for the crop as a whole, yet 
are greatly benefiting pastures and may do 
something toward a second crop of hay. 








Potatoes Making Good Crop Growth. 





The opening of July is not a date to 
determine conclusively the condition of po- 
tatoes. Taking the entire breadth, how- 
ever, there is a fairly good prospect for 
northern potatoes; drouth conditions have 
been unfavorable in N Y and portions of 
N E, although the big Aroostook potato 
section of northern Me is promising. In the 


heavy potato sections of Mich, Wis and the 
northwest generally the crop was put into 
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the ground in good shape. While reports 
of excessive rains are noted here and there, 
the prospect as a whole is satisfactory. 
The situation in Ohio, Ind and Ill is un- 
even, but there is still plenty of time for 
the crop of late potatoes to show good de- 
velopment. Early potatoes are plentiful in 
all the markets, meeting good reception, 
but will have no influence on the crop and 
market situation later in the year. 

Taking the state as a whole, the potato 
crop of New York needed rain badly until 
late in June, but there is still ample time 
for excellent recovery under favorable 
weather conditions from now on. Farmers 
are obliged to make their usual fight 
against bugs, although this pest is not 
worse than-in former years. Some blight 
is noted in Ohio, fields here and there very 
backward, some reports of cutworm, bugs 
in evidence quite generally, yet crop as a 
whole in fairly favorable condition. In the 
middle south white and sweet potatoes 
have been doing well, early varieties of the 
first named harvested and going rapidly 
into distribution. Drouth has caused some 
damage in Jersey and the Delaware penin- 
sula, but late rains helpful. 

In most of the New England states early 
July finds the potato crop making much 
better progress than was the case a week 
or ten days ago. Drouth interfered with 
the growth at first, but recent rains have 
brought needed moisture. In the Aroos- 
took, potatoes are in generally promising 
condition. Fair growth is noted in N H, 
Vt and Mass, while drouth has injured 
early potatoes in Ct and R I. 

Late varieties were about all planted in 
Mich by June 20 and the situation has been 
favorable for crop growth up to early July, 
the vines growing nicely. This is also true 
of the heavy potato sections of Wis, where 
planting is never quite completed until the 
ist of July; potatoes now coming up nicely 
and making good growth, but needing cul- 
tivation. Early potatoes are plentiful 
throughout Ill and the late crop seems to 
be doing well; this generally true of Ind 
also, The crop of white potatoes in Ark is 
very irregular. Late potatoes are doing 
well in Ky and Tenn, sweets growing nice- 
ly, early varieties of white potatoes plenti- 
ful. 





A New Fruit Combine—An unconfirmed 
report has it that capitalists are endeavor- 
ing to secure control of the transportation 
of perishable stuff, chiefly fruits and vege- 
tables, in the south and west. The New 
York Commercial says the plan includes an 
agreement with the railroads whereby the 
transportation of fruits and vegetables 
shall be done only in cars furnished by the 
Armours, running exclusively on the tracks 
of the railroads between the principal mar- 
kets and the great producing sections. The 
trade as a whole does not take much stock 
in the rumor. 





Corn Millers Would Organize—Manu- 
facturers of hominy, corn meal, corn flour, 
etc, are more than willing to effect a com- 
bination, claiming there is little profit in 
their business at present. They point to 
the fact that certain of the corn feeds, such 
as hominy chops, are selling in the eastern 
markets at lower prices, ton for ton, than 
hay, a raw product. Up to the present time 
no pool of the corn milling interest has 
been accomplished. 


A-Combine of Fruit Canners of Califor- 
nia has been effected. The combine controls 
26 canneries with annual output of 50,640,000 
tins. The fruit needed will amount to 252,- 
050 tons. The capital of the ass’n will be 
$2,500,000. There are yet about half a dozen 
large canneries outside the combine. 





In Selling Fruit, the grower should care- 
fully study the conditions of the different 
markets, their requirements, the package 
most in favor, and also ascertain the name 
and address of some responsible house with 














which to deal. He should pack his fruit 
honestly. It should be put up in a strong, 
attractive package, and marked for what it 
is, and nothing else. If he has carefully 
done this, he is in a position to realize the 
most for his crop, and will deserve it. It 
is carelessness in culture, and dishonesty in 
dealing, that account for most of the fail- 
ures.—[David K. Bell. 





Warm Fruit should never be loaded in a 
refrigerated car. The heat from the fruit 
more than counterbalances the cooling 
power of the ice. 





The Best of Grain Drills can be had of 
the Superior Drill Co of Springfield. O. The 
new illustrated catalog just issued shows 
that every kind of small grain drill is kept, 
and in addition cider mills, hay earriers, 
hay forks and equipment. 


For Building a Stone Fence. 
F. P. WELLS. 





Take three poles of some tough timber, 
such as ash, oak or walnut, each about 
three inches in diameter, and eight feet long, 
Place the tops together by hewing so that 
the lower ends will spread a -ut five feet. 
Fasten at the top securely by driving a ring 
over the ends and nailing It In place. Round 
the top, drive a %-in iron pin in the center, 
letting it stand above the poles four or five 
inches. Take another stiff poie 16 feet long, 
one 
end. 


make a slot in it four inches long by 
inch wide, 


four feet from the large 
i 
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FOR BUILDING STONE WALLS. 


Place the pin at the top of the _ tripod 
through this slot, then fasten a single tree 
at the short end, by means of a hook, and if 
necessary a short chain; attach a rope to 
the long end. Arrange two pieces of old 
tire iron so they will cross each other six 
inches from the end, and bolt them together. 
At the extreme end punch a hole and weld 
in short pieces of chain, say two feet long. 
These will serve as tongs, and when placed 
against the outer surface of stones, below 
the bulge, will draw together with sufficient 
force to hold them, The wergnht of a man at 
the tongue end will lift three times his 
weight at the other. By this device stones 
weighing °.0 or 400 lbs can be placed on 
top of a wall by one man, without his lift- 
ing one pound. The device costs less than 
one dollar, and when used by two men, 
pays for itself every two hours. 
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Brookfield, Tioga Co, June 30—The long 
dry spell was broken June 24 by a soaking 
rain of three hours’ duration. The ground 
was_ thoroughly saturated with water. It 
came too late to help meadows, except to 
prevent their drying. The hay crop will 
be light in this and adjoining counties. Oats 
are looking fairly well, considering the dry 
weather. Potatoes were planted late, con- 
sequently the dry spell did not injure them, 
Farmers here do not plant extra early vari- 
eties of potatoes, except a few in the gar- 
den for home use. They plant their field 
crop about June 1. Some buckwheat has 
been sown. Corn is very small and yellow. 
Pastures were getting short and cows 
shrinking their flow of milk. Tobacco set- 
ting is over. Cut worms and drouth caused 
much resetting. One man lost nearly all 
of his setting on half an acre, because it 
was dry and very hot. Some pieces are 
looking fine. Butter is as low as it was 
last year. Eggs 12c per doz, cheese 7c per 
lb. Veal calves keep up in price, 6c per Ib 1 
w. Cherries are plentiful and early ones are 
ripening. Apples will be a fair crop, if they 
do not drop off badly. Winter wheat is 
filling well, with a fairly good growth of 
straw. The dry weather made it ripen a 
little too fast. There are two road commis- 
sioners in this town, and they are doing 
good work. Red raspberries and blackber- 
ries will be quite plentiful if the weather is 
favorable, 

Factodryville, 
Farmers have 


Wyoming Co, July 3— 

not suffered much on ac- 
count of drouth in this immediate locali- 
ty and crops are looking well with the 
exception of hay which will be short, about 
a fourth of the crop of the last two years. 
A short trip through Wyoming valley as 
far as Wilkesbarre showed that the drouth 
had been quite severe in the valley and 
things were badly parched. June 24 and 
25 a good rain revived things wonderfully. 
June 26, I rode from Wilkesbarre cross 
ecuntry to Harveys Lake, about 13 miles 
and near the county line. The country 
passed through after leaving the valley is 
a very fair farming country but looks as 
though an agent of American Agricultur- 
ist might do good missionary work there. 
I saw more old-fashioned wormrail fence in 
one hour’s ride than I have seen before in 
five years, besides lots of fence made of 
pine stumps. On the whole trip I did not 
see enough apples to be worth mention- 
ing.—[W. E. Manchester. 


Phoenixville, Chester Co, June 30—Isaac 
Shiver’s fine herd of Jerseys were recently 
examined by the state veterinarian and con- 
demned; they have since been killed. The 
loss was quite heavy, as most of them were 
thoroughbreds. There are some other herds 
quarantined in this neighborhood. 


NEW YORK. 





Bainbridge, Chenango Co, July 3—Dur- 
ing the shower of June 23 several barns 
were struck by lightning and destroyed, 
among them the large barn on the Monroe 
Curtis place and one on C. B. Yaple’s 
farm. Mr Axtel of Bennettsville had a 
ealf killed and much other damage is re- 
ported from various parts of the town. In 
some places it hailed considerably. The 
drouth is over, or it seems to be, but not in 
time to very much improve the hay crop, 
which is very light. 

Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, July 3—The 
ha crop will be very light owing to the 
extreme dry weather. Oats are very small 
and at present look as though they would 
be a very small crop. Corn looks bad and 
is very backward. Rye has been hurt by 
the dry weather. Farmers are just begin- 
ning to sow buckwheat and some have not 
Plowed as much as they expected to be- 
cause of drouth. Present indications point 
to a very light crop of fruit of all kinds. 


Ontario, Wayne Co, July 3—Dry weather 
is beginning to affect crops badly, espe- 
cially barley and oats. Strawberries are 
all marketed, the crop being less than one- 
half of last year’s. Black raspberries are 
looking fine, but the acreage is very much 
less than in former years, the price being 
so low that many good lots were plowed up. 
Very few are being set for next season. 
Haying is moving slowly, the crop~being 
light. Some have cut clover to save it 
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from drying up. Peaches from present 
outlook will be a good crop. Pears and 
plums dropped badly and apples “from the 
present indications may be about a fourth 
of a crop. Baldwins will be very scarce. 
There is again some activity in regard to 


the proposed electric road along the ridge 
fro Rochester to Sodus. 


Easton, Washington Co, July 3—Farmers 
are busy cultivating corn and potatoes cf 
which there is about the usual acreage. 
Potatoes are looking well and many are be- 
ing hilled. Corn is very backward owing to 
the dry weather, many pieces being culti- 
vated for the first time. Oats are heading 
very short. Rye is heading very heavy and 
will soon be ready to cut. Some have begun 
haying, but it will be a short job. O. B. 
Wilbur is busy putting up a wire fence.Wm, 
Huggins has his new barn nearly complete. 


Falisburg, Sullivan Co, July 1—All crops 
are backward on account of drouth. Many 
meadows are ruined. Rye and oats dam- 
aged very much. A heavy wind and rain 
storm passed over, this section June 20; 
it blew down §S, R. Divine’s large silo and 
many trees. A great many summer board- 
ers are coming already with the promise of 
the best season Sullivan county ever had. 
Eggs are scarce and high, butter plentiful 
and cheap. All kinds of stock are doing 
well on pasture in spite of dry weather. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, July 3— 
T.L. Van Norden has a fine herd of 30 regis- 
tered Jersey cows and a fine Jersey bull cf 
the St Lambert strain. He runs the power 
for operating, churning and grinding. The 
milk, cream and butter are sold in Ridge- 
field to private customers. Mr Van Norden is 
following the latest improved methods and 
uses the best machinery. He is about 
through haying. Most of the farmers are 
haying, but the crop is very light, from a 
quarter to a third of an average. Oats also 
are a very light crop. There was a long 
drouth and everything dried up, but a good 
rain has fallen and things are reviving. 
R. H. Lawrence and family of New York 
are at Ivy Lodge for the summer. Our 
road commissioners have had the road 
widened, straightened and nicely graded 
from the postoffice to William Dayton’s. 
Old potatoes are scarce and high. The 
strawberry crop was quite short on ac- 
count of dry weather. Poultry is claiming 
the attention of a number of people. 
Schools have closed for the summer va- 
cation. 

Stony Point, Rockland Co, July 3—Hay 
will be scarce this year on account of the 
drouth. The heavy shower June 24 was a 
blessing to all farmers. Corn and potatoes 
are beginning to look quite well; new pota- 
toes are selling for $3 per bbl in the local 
markets. Eggs are 20c per doz. Oat straw 
has advanced in price. The farmers who 
sold their hay last year for from $8 to9¥ a 
ton now wish they had kept it. 


Vernon, Oneida Co, July 1—The pea har- 
vest is in full blast with a good crop. All 
the crops here in Vernon are looking fine 
and growing very fast. Apples are drop- 
ping badly. The canning business is a great 
help to the farmer in one way, but in an- 
other it is not, for it takes all the farm 
labor away and leaves the farmer to strug- 
gle alone and do the best he can unaided in 
harvesting his crops. 
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Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root 





IS NOT RECOMMENDED FOR EVERYTHING— 
BUT IF YOU HAVE KIDNEY OR BLADDER 
TROUBLE IT WILL BE FOUND JUST THE 
REMEDY YOU NEED. 


Kidney trouble preys upon the mind, dis- 
courages and lessens ambition; beauty, 
vigor and cheerfulness soon disappear when 
the kidneys are out of order or diseased. 

Kidney trouble has become so prevalent 
that it is not uncommon for a child to be 
born afflicted with weak kidneys. If the 
child urinates too often, if the urine scalds 
the flesh, or if, when the child reaches an 
age when it should be able to control the 
passage, and it is yet afflicted with bed- 
wetting, depend upon it, the cause of the 
difficulty is kidney trouble, and the first 
step should be towards the treatment of 
these important organs. This unpleasant 
trouble is due to a diseased condition of the 
kidneys and bladder, and not to a habit, as 
most people suppose. 

So we find that women as well as men are 
made miserable with kidney and bladder 
trouble, and both need the same remedy. 
The mild and the immediate effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It is sold 
by druggists, in fifty-cent and one dollar 
sizes. You may have a sample bottle by 
mail free, also pamphlet telling all about 
it, including many of the thousands of 
testimonial letters received from sufferers 
cured. In writing Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., mention American Agricul- 
turist. 
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The Hop 


ITS CULTURE 
AND CURE 
MARKETING AND 
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A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON THE 
MOST APPROVED METHODS IN 
GROWING, HARVESTING, CURING 
AND SELLING HOPS, AND ON THE 
USE AND MANUFACTURE OF 
HOPS 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


Editor American Agrieulturist, author of “Tobacco 
Leaf,” “The American Sugar Industry,’’ etc., etc., as- 
sisted by practical experts in successful hop culture in 
America, England and Europe, dealers in hops and 
manufacturers, and by specialists in the sciences. 
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This book is without doubt the most complete 
work on Hops ever attempted. The result of 
years of research and observation, it is a volume 
destined to be an authority on this crop for many 
years to come. It takes up every detail from 
preparing the soil and laymg out the yard, to 
curing and selling the crop. Every line repre- 
sents the ripest Judgment and experience of 
experts. 

chapter on insect enemies of the crop, by 
Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the division of ento- 
mology of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is in itself an invaluable treatise for 
every hop grower. Detailed statements of the: 
cost of growing hops, illustrated by tabulated 
statistics of expenses and profits, by individual 
rowers in New York State and on the Pacific 
Joast, with estimates of the cost of culture in 
foreign countries. A_ carefully prepared, ex- 
— aaa dictionary of terms used in the hop 
trade. 

It is a. volume of 300 pages, about 5 x 8 inches 
in size, containing nearly 150 illustrations that 
make plain every detail of the subject, also 
scenes in the hop fields of the world, and detail 
aeree for the construction of hop growers’ 

uildings. 

Substantially and handsomely bound in cloth 
and gold. Price $1.50, postpaid to any part of 
the world. 
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Burdett, Schuyler Co, July 3—Corn and 
potatoes suffered from drouth somewhat, 
Barley headed out short and oats the same. 
There are some peaches along the lake. 
Apples are dropping. Cherries are plenti- 
ful. Beef cattle scarce and high. 

Cold Spring, Putnam Co, July 3—Drouth 
has been followed by abundant rains, but 
the hay crop was too far advanced to be 
benefited. Gardens were burned up and 
vegetables of all sorts are scarce. Milk has 
fallen off greatly, but the price has not 
advanced. Rye is being harvested, Lut is 
a light crop. Oats are very short and poor. 
Fruit prospects good. Potatoes looking 
fine, with a large acreage planted. 


Holland Patent,Onei”™ Co, July 3—Hay- 
ing has begun with a prospect of nearly an 
average crop. Where fields have been cul- 
tivated, well fertilized and newly seeded 
with clean grass seed there now appears a 
splendid crop of excellent timothy but in 
neglected fields the grass is nearly run out 
by weeds. There is a shortage in the cur- 
rant crop and prices will be high. There 
were 554 cocoons of the forest caterpillar 
taken from under the cornice of two small 
buildings and if everybody would collect 
and burn all that can be found on their 
buildings the pests would be less next year. 


LeRoy, Genesee Co, July 1—The weather 
was hot and dry until June 14 when a long 
thunder shower broke the drouth. Corn, 
beans and potatoes are growing nicely. 
Most farmers keep the cultivators moving 
so as to hold the moisture. Wheat is doing 
well and so are oats. Some fruit is falling, 
but the prospect is good for a fair crop of 
apples, pears, peaches, cherries and berries. 
The effect of spraying i; plainly seen on 
early cherries; there are very few wormy 
ones. Canker ani tent worms were killed 
where thorough spraying was done. Farm- 
ers generally have their work well up. 


Lebanon, %Madison Co, July 3—Dry 
weather still prevails. Farmers are haying 
andreport from half to two-thirds of a crop. 
Very little clover. Corn is very backward, 
a good field being rare. Pastures which 
have stood the dry weather well until now 
are rapidly turning brown. Apples are 
dropping some but enough remain to insure 
part of a crop. Potatoes look fairly well. 


Moores Mill, Dutchess Co, July 3—The 


drouth has been broken by fine rains, but 
not in time to save the hay crop nor spring 
seeding. Rye is being cut and is well filled. 
Several horses killed by lightning recent- 
ly. Summer boarders are numerous. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co,July 3—Haying is 
well advanced, timothy is rather light and 
many pieces quite weedy. Pastures are 
getting short. Wheat is turning fast. Beans 
have come up rather thinly. Sugar beets 
have suffered considerably from the dry 
weather; a number of pieces failed to come 
up and the ground has been harrowed ind 
replanted to other crops. Apples have drop- 
ped off badly. The 17-year locusts have 
appeared in this section this year and have 
done some damage to forest and fruit trees. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Smithtown, Suffolk Co, July 1—Recent 
rains saved the gardens. Farmers are har- 
vesting hay and rye of the poorest quality 
ever cut in this vicinity. Corn is doing 
quite well. Adrian Smith went to Bellevue 
hospital June 7 to have an operation per- 
formed and could not rally from its ef- 
fects. His only child, a boy of 14, is heir 
to several hundred very valuable acres. 
William Bishop Jhas gone as assistant on 
the farm of W. W. Kenyon. During the 
drouth B. B. Newton saved a number of 
young peach trees by occasionally hilling 
up the ground around them an inch or two 
at a time. 


Country Produce Markets. 





CONNECTICUT — At Hartford, best 
beef $850@875 p 100 Ibs, pork rib 
7 50, live veal 6c p _ %I1b, dressed 10 
@12c, yearling mutton, 12%c. Oats 


37c p bu, loose hay 14@15 p ton. Fresh eggs 
15@20c p dz, dressed fowls 14@16c p 1b, broil- 
ers 1@1 25 p pr, spring ducks 25c p Ib. Na- 
tive tomatoes 50c p qt, peas 150@175 p bu, 
carrots 40c p dz bchs, turnips 35@40c, lettuce 
30c, summer squash 40c p doz, cucumbers 
60c, spinach 35c p bu, mint 40c p dz behs, 
3 
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parsley 40c, string beans 1 p bu; pieplant ic 
p lb, currants 6@8c p qt, gooseberries 6@8c, 
black raspberries 10@12c, cherries 8@10c. 

At Bridgeport, potatoes firm at 60@80c p 

bu, new $1 25@1 50, asparagus 8@12c p Ib, 
peas 1 50 p bu, string beans 1 25@1 50, beets 
25@30c p dz behs, cabbage 3@5 p 100, goose- 
berries 6@7c p qt, strawberries 6@12c, cher- 
ries 5@8c, currants 6@8c. Nearby fresh 
eggs 18@19c p dz, cold storage 15@16c, spring 
chickens 20@25c p Ib 1 w, 25@30c d w, fowls 
11@12c 1 w, 12@15e d w. Bran 18 p ton, 
middlings 19@20, baled timothy hay 15@19, 
rye straw 12@13. 
. At New Haven, corn 44@45c p bu, oats 
33@36c, bran $17@18 50 p ton, middlings 17@ 
18, loose hay 16 50@17, baled 17@18 50, oat 
straw 10, rye 11, Poultry firm. Chickens 
9@1lc p lb 1 w, 14@14%ec d w, roosters 7@8c 
1 w, turkeys 16@18c d w, fresh eggs 19@21c 
p dz. Hebron potatoes 70@80c p bu, Rose 
80@90c, Burbanks 75@80c, spinach 25c p bu, 
lettuce 25@35c p dz, onions 80@85c p bu, new 
turnips 3 p 100 bchs, cabbage 3 p cra. 


FS MP A. 


Working for a Better Market. 








Harmony and enthusiasm prevailed at the 
well-attended Binghamton meeting of the F 
S M P A, held June 27. A large crowd of 
milk-producers from the five states attend- 
ed, the speaking was spirited, the reports 
heard with eagerness, the work of the ex- 
ecutive committee indorsed, and further 
plans made for securing more remunerative 
prices. After the meeting a committee left 
for New York, having in view the comple- 
tion of arrangements for disposing of the 
milk. It was brought out in the course of 
resolutions adopted that progress made this 
year up to the present time has not been 
as great as earlier hoped, yet a careful con- 
sideration of attending circumstances and 
conditions developed no cause for discour- 
agement. On the other hand, the work of 
the F S M P A has returned more than 
its cost by settling the price of milk thus 
far during the year. ‘ 

Furthermore, there is a very satisfactory 
assurance of success upon the lines already 
laid down. Mr Lattimer of the sales com- 
mittee said the association is gaining a 
foothold in New York city that is surpris- 
ing to the dealers there who have fought it. 
He urged the members to stand together, 
believing that in this way much can be ac- 
complished. Members of the _ executive 
committee reported progress made in nego- 
tiating for the sale of the milk. They said 
that negotiations are in progress with New 
York dealers, prospects bright, but prices 
cannot be made public until the contract is 
closed with the dealers. Secretary Coon 
said there is a unanimous feeling through- 
out the various sections favoring the per- 
manency of the association, as the various 
sections have everything to gain by stani- 
ing together, and it is through unity of ac- 
tion and numbers that the fight will be won. 
Resolutions adopted looked toward further 
zeal and co-operation among producers, 
supporting and sustaining the active officers 
and placing on record that ‘“‘we seek no 
unnecessary controversy and deprecate ull 
conflicts and strifes that can be avoided. 
We ask only a living price for our product 
and if the milk is ever withheld from mar- 
ket it will only be because the dealers re- 
fuse to receive it at a fair price.” 





Controlling the [ilk Business. 


Cc. H. CURTIS, ONEIDA CO, N Y. 





The F S M P A is hardly taking the 
broad, strong and comprehensive view of 
the situation the case warrants. The farm- 
ers already have the larger part of the 
capital invested in the milk supply, which 
is the farms and cows. They now need to 
assume the full control of the remaining 
part of the business, the curing, handling 
and distribution. Can it be done? Yes, most 
surely. As is already done let the pro- 
ducers be organized into route companies 
and then in turn these combined in one 
central board. Let a committee be ap- 
pointed to learn all that can be known of 
the business as conducted in the cities 
which have developed the best and most 
complete systems. If it is London which 


has the best method, learn all about 
it and then organize accordingly. Prob- 
ably this will be that each locality 









should own its own station plant, and 
each plant be correspondingly owned 
by the route company and a part of them 
be equipped with butter, cheese and cream 
appliances for working up the surplus. 

The handling and distribution in the city 
should be under the same control, sending 
there just what is needed each day, and 
having it distributed in the most complete, 
systematic and economical manner pos- 
sible in the interest of both producers and 
consumers. There are men well fitted for 
the work of organizing and systematizing 
such an enterprise. Let them be found. 
Let it no longer be said that farmers are 
a set of incapables, but let them prove they 
are equal to the selling as well as produc- 
ing their own goods. How little capital 
per cow would be needed to equip the sta- 
tions. We are already furnishing the city 
money, for the milk is only paid for after 
ample time has been taken to fully com- 
plete the distribution and pay expenses. 
This ought to be the 10th instead of the 
20th. In this plan may be included the 
selling of milk, heavy and light cream, but- 
ter, buttermilk, pot cheese, sour milk, sep- 
arated milk and perhaps plain and fancy 
cheese, in fact all that pertains to the 
dairy. 





We’ll Get There Yet. 
A. J. TRACY, NEW YORK, 





Where is that honest dollar 
They said had come to stay? 

I think they were beside themselves, 
For mine has gone astray. 


A little scheme I entered, 
I got the lowest rates, 

I think they called the name of it 
The Union of Five States. 


It was to help the farmer 
Get a corner on his milk 

That he might have more ready cash 
And wear a hat of silk. 


They explained it all so plainly 
That no reason :could I see 

Why some of those bright shekels 
Should not belong to me. 


I enlisted in a hurry, 
Though now I feel quite green, 
While thinking of these documents 
And of my new “guardeen,” 


The milk was sold so quickly, 
How the news of it did fly, 

But when the milk exchange came down 
We had to say good-by. 


The strife is now abandoned, 
Until some time next fall, 
The tomahawk is buried deep, 
The sword hangs on the wall. 


NEXT FALL. 


We will take it to a grindstone 
And grind the edge so true 

That instead of rolling over again 
We know it will go through. 





N E Producers Form a Company— 


Preducers of milk for the Boston 
market are taking steps to make further 
acvantageous changes in distributing -:he 
product. For many years of recognized 
great value in securing remunerative prices 
through a well-Knitted organization, the 
N E milk producers’ union is now at work 
organizing the shippers located in N H, 
Vt, Mass and Ct into a stock company, to 
be known as the N E Milk Producers’ Co. 
When perfected this will take the place of 
the purely voluntary ass’n which has long 
been so helpful to farmers, the organizers 
believing more can be done in this way in 
securing .satisfactory returns. The propo- 
sition is for every farmer to subscribe for 
one share of stock costing $10 for each 2an 
(8% qts) that he sells. Thus, a farmer 
marketing three cans daily will subscribe 
for three shares. For organizing purposes 
and to get the company into working order 
$2 per share is to be paid down. The com- 
pany is organized under the laws of N J, 
has an authorized capital of $250,000, with 
power to increase to a million or more if 
needed. All the stock is owned by the 
farmers and the entire concern is controller, 
ed by them. When the subscriptions for 
stock are all in, the shareholders will meet 
to elect directors who will conduct the busi- 
ness, details of which have not yet been 
fully supplied. The promoters of this new 
plan believe that the first thing is for the 








farmers to themselves perfect the. corpora- 
tion that shall have absolute control of 
the milk, subsequently negotiating with the 
present Boston contractors, or making ar- 
rangements to distribute the entire supply 
independently. It is estimated that at 
present the company controls fully two- 
thirds of the milk supply of Boston and 
vicinity. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, there is no change of im- 
portance to note, prices as last quoted, sur- 
plus $1 09 p can of 40 qts, exchange 2c p qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended July 3 were as follows: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 32,223 1,573 537 
N Y Central. 16,177 322 395 
N Y. Ont & West, 35,455 2,998 — 
West Shore, 9,625 963 252 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,333 175 66 
N ¥ & Putnam, 3.661 oa _ 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 -- 
Del. Lack & West, 38,339 784 — 
Long Island, 21 -- - 
N J Central, 1.792 ‘ed _ 
H R.-T Co, 2,772 98 _ 
Lehigh Valiey, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 _ — 
Total receipts, 172,896 7,160 1,266 
Daily av this week, 24.698 1,023 181 
Daily av last week, 25,025 1,203 180 
Cor week last year, 24,754 727 159 


. Milk Notes. 

I would establish receiving stations, one 
at every root of the union, for receiving the 
milk and manufacturing it if necessary: I 
would supply each station with cans for 
shipping pro rata, thus making a steady 
market. The surplus milk (if any) I would 
have each route hold its pro rata share at 
the several stations and manufacture it into 
butter, the butter thus manufactured to be 
delivered to each producer his proportionate 
share. I would sell the milk direct to N Y¥ 
or city dealer “milk men” and do away with 
the middleman, the exchange, the cream- 
eryman, the man who is and has been for 
a long day making the money out of our 
product, and we, the farmer, making less 
and getting poorer every day. Farmers, you 
never will control the milk business or get 
a living price for your milk until you own 
the creameries and do away with the mid- 
dlemen, the exchange, the creamerymen, 
and hold the ribbons yourselves.—[Barefoot 
John, Sullivan Co, N Y. 

I often notice the statement that milk is 
sold in N Y city at 8c p qt, and the im- 
pression seems to be that most of the milk 
is sold at that price. I formerly lived in 
a wealthy section of the city (56th street 
and 6th avenue) and all the milk we bought 
was at 7c in winter and 6c in summer. From 
there we moved to W 68th street, a poorer 
section, and although we used condensed 
milk entirely while there, and since, we 
could have bought good milk in the winter 
for 5c and in the summer for 4c, or two 
quarts for 7c. A walk down Amsterdam 
and 10th avenues from 70th street; inquiring 
of the grocery stores on the way, will con- 
vince anyone that only a small part of the 
milk sold in this city brings 8c. Again, I 
notice most farmers think t..ere is no vari- 
ation in the price, but there certainly is, ac- 
cording to both the season and the man- 
ner in which the milk is sold, whether from 
wagon or grocery. My sympathies are en- 
tirely with the farmers in their efforts. to 
solve a difficult problem, and I simply write 
this in order to hint at some. points that 
seem to me to be little understood by them. 
[Albert H. Ward, Richmond Co, N Y. 

There is a very strong feeling among 
the farmers against destroying our cheese 
factory and putting ourselves at the mercy 
of unknown parties in New York city. The 
record for the past few years the milk sta- 
tions have made throughout the state is 
well known. It is evident there must be a 
concession on the part of the dealer when 
he learns that he is really in the hands and 
at the mercy of the producer, while the lat- 
ter has his cheese factory at his door. Ten 
cents-per 100 Ibs over cheese factory would 
not be any inducement in hauling twice a 
day and loss of whey, Which is worth $2 per 
cow to those who raise calves and hogs. 
Also the cost of producing winter milk to 
supply the demand; therefore the price of 
Summer milk should be at a ratio or price 
to equalize the winter product, so the price 
demanded by the F S M PA is but fair 
and just. But we are asked how they are 
to control the milk and enforce the demand, 
as they do not own or control a station. 
If the ass’n now controls 10,000 milk pro- 
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ducers it can easily have 15,000 to 20,000, and 
through their representative make the de- 
mand and if not conceded, New York must 
drink her tea without milk, and cheese 
factory and butter making will continue. 
[C. C. Potter, Oneida Co, N Y. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 
At New York, former conditions prevail, 


business very quiet, both buyers and deal- 
ers holding off. Prices are unchanged, and 
no new features appear to break the mo- 
notony of the situation. It is essentially a 
waiting market, all being interested in the 
prospects for the coming crop, but not in- 
clined to do much business until something 
more definite is known. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 16@17 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 16@18 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@11 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 


The domestic receipts and exports and 


imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 

Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Septl_ time 

June 26 lastyr ‘98 lastyr 

Domestic receipts, bales, 392 160° 149,124 124,317 

Exports to Europe, 1,876 224 105,438 88,760 

Imports from Europe, 5 — 2,775 5,509 

Hops require more water during the 


early part of the season than they do later. 
After they begin to ripen, water retards 
maturity and produces an objectionable 
color. 

CENTRAL BRIDGE, Schoharie Co, N Y—The 
growing crop is variable, some yards look 
fairly well where cultivation has been good, 
while others are light and uneven and can- 
not yield half a crop. Holders of hops are 
firm with confidence of an advance from 
the short supply in growers’ hands. 

WORCESTER, Otsego Co, N Y—Severe elec- 
tric storms accompanied by hail swept the 
hop section in central New York June 22, 
23 and 24. Trees were uprooted, buildings 
torn down, unroofed and burned. In this 
vicinity the hop fields of P. McCabe,Charles 
Goodell, E. Monk, M. Mooney and E. Stark- 
weather were entirely destroyed. Those of 
A. Foland, E. Hunt, S. Wharton, A. Park- 
er, C. Niffea and I. Lawyer were badly 
damaged. Great damage has been done to 
other crops. 

GREIG, Lewis Co, N Y—Sun scald and dry 
weather with cold nights and wind of last 
two weeks have given the yards a yellow 
east, foliage is light, vines have been 
ehecked. If this continues would indicate 
one-half crop. 

PORTLAND, Ore—For the last two weeks 
there has been real summer weather and 
its beneficial effect is noticeable on the 
vines in the hop yards. As a rule they look 
fine. It is indeed wonderful how the vines 
have leaped forward and grown in this 
short time, since the sunshine set in; it 
seems as though the much rain and cold, 
previously complained of, has not hurt the 
plants at all; on the contrary, that the 
abundant moisture seems to have been the 
very thing needed. On a recent tour of 
inspection throughout this state, on both 
sides of the Willamette river, I have not 
been able to find lice in any of the great 
numbers of hop yards which I went 
through, still rumor has it that lice have 
been found in one or two yards around 
Salem, although of no consequence so far. 


Cheese at Utica. 
Utica, N Y, July 3—The complaint among 


factorymen to-day was that the yield of 
milk is shrinking rapidly. On the average 
the shrinkage seems to amount to about 10 
per cent, in some cases a little less and in 
others more. It is only during the last two 
or three days of intensely hot weather that 
the decrease has been very perceptible. But 
to offset the diminished make, there is the 
bad effect which heat will have upon ship- 
ments this week. Cheese that is shipped 
the fore part of the week may beexpected to 
arrive at New York in bad shapeandifit has 
to lie on the dock for 24 hours it will prob- 
ably be running out of the boxes. So, al- 
though the price in N Y is 4c higher than it 
was a week ago, it is 4c lower than the 
middle of last week, and there is some fear 
lest it may go lower still. Buyers try to 
be pretty conservative and hold prices 
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Farnriers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompary each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 


Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 


in issue of the Hee te | week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular sate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

The rate for the “farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


BARGAIN, Dorset Rams, T. 8. Cooper stock. Also scarlet 
clover seed. HOWARD ARMSTRONG, J.antz Mills, 
Shenandoah Co., Virginia. 





OGS For Sale—Sporting and t doy Pigeons, Kelgian 
hares. Stamps for Catalogue. EXD Dis, Box 14, Bower's 
Station, Berks Co., Penna. 


fg ing St Lambert and Combination. for sale—6 cows, 7 
heifers, 18 bulls, 8S. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


F Yoga Goats and Yorkshire Pigs for sale. M. RIEFF, Man- 
kato, Minnesota. 











OR SALE—Cleveland Bay Stallion. SIDNEY 1SETT, Spruce 
Creek, Pa. 





FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


C== SON Clover Seed. New crop, perfectly pure; ready June 
25th. Price on —eeeet, stating quantity wanted. R.8. 
JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 





Creer Plants for sale, good stock. Priee right. JOHN 


RASER, Salem, N. Y. 





ECCS AND POULTRY. 
RIAL subscription one yer for 30 cents to POULTRY 
MONTHLY, Albany, N. Y. 


FRONTS. Somers, Crosees, Squabs. JAS. TAGGART, North- 
umberland, Pa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ww ANTED— Man over forty, experienced farmer and salesman 
to assist locally; also opectal man on salary; wagon iur- 

nished. AMERICAN SILO-SEED CU., Buffalo, Y. 
C= and India Packet Teas can’t be beat. For particulars 
Y address EAST INDIA BAZAAR, %3 Broadway, New York. 











about as they were last week, putting large 
cheese at 8c, and keeping small cheese steady 
but firm. : 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 310 bxs at 7%c, 7020 at 8c; large white 
495 at 8c; small white 1480 at 8c, 70 at 8%c, 
260 at 84%c; small colored, 590 at 8c, 142 at 
8c; total 10,367 bxs, against 6404 last year 
and 3031 the year before when the market 
adjourned o1r account of its being July 4. 
Sales of creamery butter were 48 pkgs at 
l7c, 90 at 18c and 40 cases prints at 19%4c. 


Buffalo and Pittsburg Live Stock. 

At Buffalo, cattle market 10c higher 
Monday of this week when 115 cars came 
forward. Shipping steers are salable at 
$4 60@5 50, according to attractiveness, 
stockers and feeders 3 50@4 50, veal calves 
6 25@6 75. Dry cows, bulls and mixed 
butchers’ stuff generally in about the recent 
favor and fully steady. Sheep market active 
and 5@10c higher than last week. Mon- 
day’s supply 75 double decks, all grades 
selling close to the narrow range of 4 20@ 
4 25. Sheep rather slow, Monday’s supply 
20 cars. Good to choice butcher weights 5 
@5 25, including yearlings, rough lots 3 50@ 
450, spring lambs 6 25@7. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand and 
active, with the better grades a shade 
higher than last week. Receipts Monday 
of this week 75 cars, practically everything 
sold. Quotations continue as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 40@ 50 Poor to good fat bulls, ae 
5 





Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 515@530 Poor to good fat cows, 2 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs. 450@4% Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 4 90 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 425@440 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00 
Rough, half-fat, 4 00@4 50 F'sh cows & springers, 20 60 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@425 Veal calves, 5 0@7 0 

Hog salesmen have little fault to find 
with the market at the opening of this 
week, when 35 double decks came forward. 
Medium weights $4 10@4 12, yorkers sub- 
stantially the same range, heavy droves 
4@4 05, choice pigs 4 10@4 15, culls usual 
discount. In the sheep trade, good wethers 
ruled firm, while lambs were plentiful and 
weak. Monday’s supply 25 cars. Good 
sheep 4 50@4 85, choice to extra, including 
yearlings, 5@5 25, lambs 4@6. 
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THE GRAIN 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND< 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


TRADE. 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 } 1898 
Chicago ......... 73 | .78 | .33%| 32 | 24%] 204%, 
New York ...... -78%| 86 , 3644 -26 
NUR < ccewxcds — | = | 2.12 i 
ND an ceceaned 5 | 85 354} .32 2544) .23 
St Louis......... 73%} .85 3344] _.30 ST | 21 
Minneapolis ...| 7149} 83%} 31%) .304¢] 26 22 
London ........- 884) .94 4544] .45 _ _ 
At Chicago, the fight in the wheat pit 


continues, speculators squinting toward the 
bear side, making the most of the generally 
good harvest weather in the southwest and 
the crop progress in the spring wheat ter- 
ritory of Minn and the two Dakotas. On 
the other hand, those favorable to higher 
prices maintain that Russia and eastern 
Europe generally cannot possibly have a 
big surplus above their own requirements, 
and therefore irrespective of the size of our 
own crop, there should be opportunity for 
a liberal export movement throughout the 
coming season, American Agriculturist’s 
July report on another page of this issue 
points to a generally low condition in win- 
ter wheat, while advices from the north- 
west indicate fair progress in spring. 

Present exports of wheat and flour are 
fair, with ocean freights favorable on 
the basis of 2%.@4c p bu of grain from At- 
lantic ports to Liverpool. Foreign markets 
are without important change, and foreign 
crop advices somewhat irregular, with hints 
tending to confirm the earlier reports of 
serious damage in Russia. The wheat crop 
of Germany and Austria is apparently in 
good condition; fairly satisfactory to farm- 
ers in France and England. Some of the 
recent reports from the northwest are not 
wholly good, operators maintaining weath- 
er conditions must continue of the best in 
order to bring the crop to satisfactory ma- 
turity. A good demand exists for current 
offerings of old wheat with No 2 red win- 
ter in store quotable around 7T4c p_ bu. 
September delivery has sold fairly a little 
better than 75c p bu, with Dee a little 
above and below 7lc. 

The knowledge of an enormous corn acre- 
age and fair crop growth serves to pre- 
vent any bullish enthusiasm in the corn 
market. September has remained close to 
34@35c p bu, Dee 33%@34c. Foreign mar- 
kets are rather easy in tone, and public 
and private stocks in this country continue 
fairly liberal. 

The oats market is a narrow affair, prices 
being influenced by the trend of other ce- 
reals, and without important change. No 2 
mixed oats for delivery any time this month 
have sold freely around 244%@25c p bu, and 
in store at 26c, with good to choice white 
and clipped 27@29c. 

Rye offerings continue small for either 
immediate or future delivery, and the mar- 
ket is fairly steady on the basis of 60@ 
6lc p bu for No 2 in store. Sept has sold 
at 58@59c, but trade light. Small quanti- 
ties are going abroad and the home demand 
is rather indifferent. 

All descriptions of barley are in good re- 
quest, but the movement is small. Prices 
have moved up a shade to 38@40c p bu for 
such barley as is suitable for mixing with 
other feed grains, and 40@43c for malt- 
ing grades, Carlot arrivals are meager, but 
more or less barley is moving in the way 
of round lots taken from store. 

In grass seeds timothy has shown some 
easiness under favorable weather conditions 
in the central west. New crop and Sept de- 
livery sold down a shade to $2 50 p ctl, Oct 
2 45. Country lots of old seed are quotable 
at 2@2 50 for poor to choice. Clover seed 
a little more active with autumn deliveries 
of prime quotable around 7 50@7 75 p ctl 
and old contract grade 6 60. 

At New York, the grain markets some- 
what unsettled by the fact of the Fourth 
of July holiday, undertone one of compara- 
tive steadiness. Wheat ruled strong at 
western markets and this has exerted some 
influence here, although speculative trade 
is rather light. Exports of wheat and flour 
for the week, according to Bradstreet’s, 
3,274,000 bu, a little less than a week earlier. 
Contract grade of. wheat for delivery any 
time this month quotable around 80c p bu. 
Corn quiet but fully steady around 40@4ic 
p bu for No 2 in shipping order. No 2 white 
Cats 32@33c p bu, good to choice clipped 
BS @328e. 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 








Hogs Sheep 





1898} 1899] 1898 


1899} 1898] 1899 


Chicago, P 100 Ibs . . | $5.65) $5.35) $3.90! $3.95] $5.50) $5.15 





New York ...... 5.70) 5.25) 4.10) 4.40) 5.50) 5.00 
NOD ctnccscce scee 5.75] 5. 4.00} 4.10) 5.35) 4.85 
Kansas City ......... 5.40} 5.00) 3.85) 3.90) 5.20) 4.90 
Pittsburg ..........-- 5.50] 4.95) 4.05) 4.15? 5.15) 4.65 





At Chicago, the stock yards have been 
full of good beef cattle most of the time for 
a week or two past, salesmen experiencing 
some trouble in securing top prices. Local 
slaughterers and shippers are in the mar- 
ket for large numbers, but endeavor to se- 
cure price concessions, succeeding indiffer- 
ently. Really desirable light and medium 
weights average fully steady to firm, ordi- 
nary heavy steers a shade easier. Recent 
sales include a few fancy steers as high as 
$5 75, and a good many have gone over 
the scales at 5 25@5 30. The dressed beef 
operators’ are buying liberally at 4 75@ 
5 25. 

Desirable dry cows and butcher heifers 
are in good demand, but have leaned 
toward easiness, owing to plentiful supply. 
Poor canning stock rather difficult to sell 
and prices shaded 10@20c. Trade in stock- 
ers and feeders rather slack. While a few 
sales are made as high as $4 50@5 for select- 
ed young steers and fancy yearlings, a good 
many fair droves change hands at 3 75@ 
4 40. Prices have declined 15@25c, and or- 
ders on shipping account are anything but 


urgent. Quotations are continued as fol- 
lows: 
Fancy beef steefs, $5 50@565 Poor to fcy bulls, $3 00@ 4 35 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 2 50@ 325 
1450 Lbs. 500@5 35 Feeders, heavy, 400@ 475 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1406 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 4 00@ 5 00 
Ibs. 450@465 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 0@ 500 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 450@ 675 
heifers, 450@500 Milch cows, each, 25 06G48 00 
Fair to good cows, 3 2544 25 


The hog market has been unfavorably af- 
fected by fears of an extension of the 
strike among operatives at the packing 
houses. This resulted in a slow market for 
swine, and 10@15c decline, sales largely at 
$3 65@3 80. But later there was a better feel- 
ing and a little recovery, with choice droves 
selling around 3 80@3 90. Pigs and rough 
lots are quotable at 2 65@3 50. 

Owing to some scarcity of really good 
to choice sheep, all such command 
steady to firm prices, while the market 
otherwiseis slightly easy in tone at the high 
figures ruling. Good to choice mutton sheep 
$4 75@5 50, fair to extra yearlings 5 50@6 50, 
Culls and peor mixed lots, including Tex- 
ans and ewes, 2 75@4. Common to choice 
lambs are quotable at 4 50@6 50, extra 
springs 7@7 50. 

At New York, cattle in about the recent 
favor, but market quiet, sales on the basis 
of $4 50@5 50 for fair to extra beeves. Liv- 
erpool and London cable advices indicate 
steadiness there. Veal calves quiet and 
salable at 5@7 for common to choice. Hogs 
in fair demand at 4 25@4 40, rough lots 
usual discount. Good sheep fully steady, 
common lots plentiful and weak, in some 
instances a shade lower. Poor to choice 
sheep 3 50@5 25, including yearlings and 
mixed lots; lambs firm at 5 75@7 75. 


The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, trade fairly satisfactory for 
the season of the year. Market moderately 
active, good demand for street car and om- 
nibus horses for export, but heavy draft 
animals easier. Quotations: 





Express and heavy draft, $75@260 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 50@ 90 
Carriage teams, 200. @625 
Drivers, 60@300 
Saddle horses, 35@190 
General purpose, 30@50 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS., 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHI°PING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, old potatoes 
$2 p bbl, new 2 50@3, cabbage 3@4 p bbl, 
cucumbers 1 25@1 75 p bskt, lettuce 50c@$1 p 
bbl, string beans 1@1 40, tomatoes 85c@1 15 p 
cra, strawberries 8@10c p qt, watermelons 
15@22 p 100. Spring chickens 19@20c p Ib 
1 w, 21@22c d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12%@ 
14c d w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 10@11c d w, geese 
8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w, fresh eggs 17@18c p 
dz. Corn 42@45c p bu, oats 36@39c, bran 
14 50@15 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 22 50, 











middlings 15@17, loose hay 9@12 50, baled 

10@12, oat straw 4 50@5 50, rye 6 50@8 50. 
At Syracuse, fresh eggs 13c p dz, chick- 

ens 12@13c p Jb 1 w, 14@16c d w, turkeys 


17c d w, ducks lic 1 w, 14c d w. Rye straw 
$7@9 p ton, oat 4@7, loose hay 9@12, bran 
16, middlings 16, corn 45c p bu, oats 40c. 
Old potatoes 40@50c p bu, onions 1, beets 
25c, carrots 25c, green peas 1, gooseberries 
5@6c p qt, currants 5@6c, red raspberries 
llc, radishes 30c p dz bchs. 

At Rochester, chickens 12@13c p lb d w, 
ducks 10c 1 w, 18c d w, fowls 9c 1 w, 12c 
ad w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 13@15¢e d w, fresh 
eges i5c p dz New cabbage §$2 p cra, 
beets 20c p dz bchs, radishes 15@18c, let- 
tuce 18@20c, cucumbers 30c p dz, green 
peas 1 p bu, old potatoes 60c p bu, new 3 
p bbl, strawberries 9@10c p qt, watermelons 
30c ea. Hay 7@10 p ton, oat straw 5@7, rye 
6@8, bran 14@15, middlings 15@16. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
ch baled timothy hay $16 50 p ton, No 1 16, 
No 2 15@15 50, mixed 14@15, straight rye 
straw 9@9 50, tangled 8@8 50, bran 15@16. 
Fresh eggs 14%c p dz, fresh killed fowls 
11@11%e, roosters 8c, chickens 22@28c, live 
fowls 12@12%c, ducks 9@lic. Strawberries 
10@12c p qt, gooseberries 5@6c, cherries 4@ 
6c p lb, blackberries 6@9c p qt, red rasp- 
berries 3%@4c p pt, black 3@3%c, currants 
7@8c, prime Rose potatoes 2 50@3 p bbl, 
Chili White 2 25@2 50, onions 2@2 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, spring 
chickens 15@1i7c p lb, fowls 11%c, ducks 8@ 
12c, fresh eggs 14@15c p dz. Red raspber- 
ries 3@4c p pt, black 7@7%c p qt, gooseber- 
ries 4@5c, watermelons $9@16 p 100, old po- 
tatoes 65@75c p bu, new southern 2@2 75 p 
bbl, onions 1@2 p bskt, cabbage 2@2 50 p 
bbl, string beans, green 90c@1 p bu, wax 
90c@1, corn 8@12c p dz. No 1 timothy hay 
17 p ton, No 2 16, clover mixed 14 50@15, 
straight rye straw 8@850, tangled 6 50@7, 
wheat and oat 6@8, bran 13@14 p ton, mid- 
dlings 13@14. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, new potatoes $1 54 
@2 p bbl, cabbage 1@1 25 p bbl-cra, onions 
1 75@2, tomatoes 2 50@3 p bu, cucumbers 30 
@35c p dz, egg plant 65@75c p dz. Apples 
$2@2 59 p bbl, dewberries 2@2 25 p bu-cra, 
red raspberries 2 50@3, black 1 75@2 23, 
huckleberries 2 50@2 75 p 24qts,currantsi1 10 
@1 25, watermelons 100@165 p carload. No 1 
timothy hay 11 50@12 p ton, No 2°10 50@11, 
clover pure 8@8 50, mixed 10@10 50, rye 
straw 5 50@6, oat and wheat 4 25@5. Fresh 
eggs 10@12c p dz, chickens 12c p Ib, hens 9c, 
roosters 4c, turkeys 5c, ducks 8c. 

At Columbus, poultry quiet and ‘steady. 
Chickens 7@7%c p lb 1 w, 8@9c d w, broil- 
ers 12@138c d w, spring ducks 8c l w, 10c 
d w, fresh eggs 12%c p dz. Potatoes fairly 
active, old 54@56c p bu, new 55@58c, onions 
90c@$1 p bu, blackberries 6@7c p qt, black 
raspberries 5@6c, watermelons 12@14 p 100. 
Good to best steers 4 75@5 p 100 lbs, mixed 
3@4, veal calves 5 50@6 50, heavy hogs 3 65 
@3 90, sheep 3 50@4, milch cows 25@40 ea, 
hides 7@8c p ib, calfskins 9c. Corn 35@38c 
p bu, oats 28@30c, bran 14 p ton, shorts 13, 
middlings 16, loose hay, new 8, old 10@11, 
wheat straw 3 50@4, rye 4 50. 


GENERAL [IARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 


At New York, continued firmness pre- 
vails, demand steady but moderate. Ch 
marrow beans $1 50 p bu, poor to good 1 15 
@1 45, ch medium 1 30@1 32%, poor to good 
1 10@1 25, ch pea 1 30, poor to good i 10@ 
1 25, ch red kidney 1 70@1 75, white kidney 
1 80@1 85, black turtle soup 1 70, Cal limas 
2 52%@2 55, green peas 95c@1 05, 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, receipts light, market slow 
and firm. Prime veals 9%@10c p Ib, fair to 
good 8@9c, common 6%@7%c, buttermilk 
calves 7@7'4c, light pork 64@6%c, medium 
5%@6c, heavy 4@5c. 

? Eggs. 

At New York, market steady for fancy 
goods, but weak on low grades. Fcy near- 
by selected white 16%c p dz, fey mixed 1léc, 
N Y and Pa av best, loss off 15%c, .western 








firsts, loss off 144%4,@i5c, av good, at mark 
12@12%c, southern $3@3 30 p 30-dz case. 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal, but 
quality is uncertain and prices irregular. 
Nearby and Cape fcy 18c p dz, eastern ch 
fresh 15@l16c, fair to good 13%@l4%c, Vt 
and N H ch fresh 15@16c, western selected 
14@14%c, fair to good 13@14c, southern 13c, 
dirties and checks $2 25@3 25 p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, berries in good supply and 


selling well, other fruits quiet. Currants 
5@6c p qt, strawberries 9@13c, red rasp- 
berries 4@6c p pt, blackcaps 3@4c, huckle- 
berries 8@12c, blackberries 7@9c, green 
gooseberries 5@7c, Fla muskmelons 
75c@2 p cra, watermelons 125@200 
p carload, 18@25 p 100, pineapples 


2@4 50 p case, Fla pears 3@6 p bbl, peaches 
1@2 50 p carrier, Ga plums 1@2, cherries, 
large black 8@1i2c p Ib, light colored 6@9c, 
sour 4@5c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, about steady without im- 
portant change. Coarse corn meal 76@79c 
p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal and grits $1@1 02%, 
middlings 16@19 p ton, winter bran 16@ 
17 50, spring 15@15 50, linseed oil meal 24, 
rye feed 80@85c p 100 Ibs, screenings 60@80c, 
prime cottonseed meal 22 85 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, quiet and unsettled, offer- 
ings continue light. Prime new timothy 
hay 90c p 100 lbs, No 1 80@85c, No 2 70@77%4c, 
No 3 60@65c, clover mixed 60@65c, clover 
50@60c, salt hay 40@45c, no grade 45@50c, 
long rye straw 40@50c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, new potatoes in good de- 
mand and firm, old quiet. Southern Rose 
$2@3 25 p bbl, Chili white, No 1 2@2 75, Red 
2@2 50, seconds 1 25@1 75, culls 75c@1 25, 
old 1@2 p bb! or*sack. 

Poultry. 

At New York, in fair supply, demand not 
active. Fresh killed iced turkeys 10c p Ib, 
Phila broilers, ch large 28@30c, small to 
medium 20@25c, western 18@22c, N Y and 
Pa fowls 12@12%c, western 12c, roosters 
7@7i4c, spring ducks 14c, squabs $2@2 50 p 
dz. Live chickens 14@20c p lb, fowls 12%c, 
roosters 8c, turkeys 8c, ducks 50@75c p pr, 
geese 75c@1 25, pigeons 20@25c. 

At Boston, receipts moderate, prices with- 
out important change. Northern and east- 
ern fresh killed chickens, ch 18@20c p Ib, 
common to good 10@15c, extra fowls 13c, 
common to good 10@12c, spring ducks 14@ 
16c, broilers 25@28c. Western iced turkeys 


10@lic, broilers 15@22c, fowls 1114%4@12c, 
roosters 7@7%c: Frozen turkeys 11@13c, 
chickens 11@13c, fowls ilic. Live fowls 


10%@lic, roosters 6@7c, chickens 15@20c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, steady and active for 
choice, old and poor stock hard to move. 
Fey asparagus $2 25@3 p dz bchs, prime 1@ 
2, beets 1@2 p 100 bchs, cucumbers 25@40c 
p bu-bskt, L I cabbage 2@4 p 100, southern 
50c@1 25 p bbi-cra, Fla egg plant 2@3 p bbl, 
green corn 50c@1 25 p 100, lettuce 40@60c p 
bbl, peas 2@3 50 p bag, peppers 1 50@2 p bu- 
bx, rhubarb 40@50c p 100 bchs, radishes 25@ 
50c, squash 50c@1 50 p bbl cra, string beans 
50@75c p bskt, white turnips 1@2 p 100 bchs, 
tomatoes 75c@2 50 p _ earrier, Bermuda 
onions 75c@1 10 p cra, southern 2 50@2 75 
P bbl, 


THE DAIRY TARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The volume of business is quite up to the 
average for the season, though rather 
lighter than for a week or two past. Re- 
ceipts are liberal and speculative buyers are 
still holding off, looking toward a change 
in the market. Holders, however, do not 
exhibit any particular weakness, and prices 
are held up to the former range. The recent 
abundant rains have made some new con- 
ditions in the situation, and the future of 
the market would be difficult to predict. 
Export business continues light, being con- 
siderably under last year’s record to* date. 

New York State—At Albany, in good de- 
mand and firm. Good to ch cmy tubs 18@ 
19¢c p lb, prints 19@20c, dairy 16@17%c.—At 
Syracuse, good to ch cmy tubs 17@18%c, 
dairy 14@16c. 

At New York, arrivals somewhat less 
and market rather unsettled in_ tone. 
Western extra cmy 18%c p lb, firsts 174%@ 





18c, seconds 16%4@l17c, thirds 15@16c, N Y 
extra cmy 18%c, firsts 17%@18c, thirds to 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


seconds 15@i7c, N Y fey dairy 17@17'%¢, 
firsts 16@164%4c, Welsh tubs, fcy i7c, firsts 
16@16%c, imt cmy extra 15%@l6c, western 


dairy, finest 14@14%c, western factory 
13@13%c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet, 


prices wel! sustained, Elgin and other west- 
ern separator cmy, extra 18%wi9c p Ib, 
firsts 18c, seconds 16@l7c, imt cmy 13@léc, 
ladles 13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices steady, 
demand moderately active. Extra cmy, 
separator 19@20c p Ib, firsts 18@19c, gath- 
ered cream, extra 18@19c, firsts 16@17c, imt 
emy 15@l17c, ladles 14@16c. p 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Ch cmy tubs 20c p lb, prints 21c, dairy 13%c. 
—At Cincinnati, steady at about former 


prices. Fey Elgin cmy 19@20c, Ohio cmy, 
separator i16c, gathered cream 14@1l5c, 
dairy 12c. 


At Boston, demand not especially active, 
market fairly steady. Vt and N H extra 
cmy asst sizes 19c p lb, northern N Y 19¢c, 
western 19c, northern cmy firsts 174%42@18%c, 
eastern 16@18c, Vt extra dairy 17c, N Y 16 
@lic, N Y and Vt firsts 15c, seconds l4c, 
western imt cmy 14%@l5c, ladles 134%4.@l4c. 

The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, firm. Full 
cream cheddars 74@8%4c p lb, flats 7@8c, 
skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 13@14c.—At Syra- 
cuse, full cream 8%@9c. 

At New York, under slow demand, prices 
show some weakness. N Y full cream, ch 
large white 8%c p Ib, good to prime 7%e, 
ch colored 8\%4c, good to prime 7%c, common 
to fair 7@7%c, ch small colored or 
white 8%c, good to prime 8@8&%c, common 
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to fair 7@7%c, light skims 6%@7c, part 
skims 64@6%c, full skims 3c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trade 


quiet, offerings moderate. N Y full cream, 
small fey 8%c p Ib, fair to ch 8@8%c, part 
skims 6@7%4c, Swiss 12@12%4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand fairly 
active. N Y full cream, large size 8%@9c 
p lb, flats 9%4,@9%4c, small 9%@9%c, picnics 
8144.@8%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market steady. N 
Y full cream cheddars lic p Ib, Ohio flats 
10c, limburger 13%4c.—At Cincinnati, good 
to prime Ohio flat 8@8%c, family favorite 
8i4c, twins 9@9%c, Young America 10c. 

At Boston, prices are held steady at about 
the former range, demand moderate. N Y 
small extra 8%c p lb, large extra 8c, firsts 
7%@8e, seconds 6@7c, Vt small extra 8%@ 
8%c, large extra &c, firsts 742.@8c, seconds 
6@7c, sage 8@9c, western extra twins 8%@ 
8%c, fair to good 7%@8c, Ohio flats 744@8c, 





Garget—Subscriber (N Y) wants to know 
the cause of garget and a remedy for it. 
Garget is the result of an injury to the 
udder or in some cases by irregular milk- 
ing; also from over-distention with milk 
before calving. Anything which causes an 
irritation or inflammation of the glands of 
the udder may be called garget. In the 
early stages of the disease give 1% lbs ep- 
som salts at a dose, also bathe the udder 
with hot water several times a day and 
after each bathing rub it well with cam- 
phorated liniment. In the _ second stage 
when the udder is hard and lumpy, mix 2 
dr idodine with 2 oz vaseline and rub on a 
little of this once a day. 








° 








“Electricity vs. Gas’ in 


methods. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Protective patents prevent the use of 
the improved “‘Alpha” dise or divided 
milk-strata system in any other than 
the De Laval separators. 


well made centrifugal separators are as 
gas to candle and save $3.— to $5.— per 


cow per year compared with setting 


as electricity to gas compared with other 
separators and save $3.— to $5.— per cow 
per year over such other machines, and 
$5.— to $10.— over gravity processes. 


Other fairly 


The De Laval machines are 





A new 1899 De Laval catalogue, to be had | 
for the asking, tells the whole story. 





Western Offices: 
Ranoo.pw & Cana Ste, 
CHICAGO. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Branch Offices ; 
1102 Arcw STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















VIRGINIA LAND WARRANTS: Department 
of the Interior, Washington, DP. C., June 7, 1899. The 
attention of all pemmen’ interested therein is hereby 
directed to the following extract from the Act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1899, to wit: The owners or holders of 

1 outstanding military land warrants or parts of such 
warrants issued or allowed by the State of Virginia for 
military services performed by the officers and soldiers, 
seamen, or marines of the Virginia State and Continental 
lines in the Army or Navy of the Revolution are hereby 
notified and ye ys bony to present and surrender them to 
the Secretary of the Interior within twelve months from 
the passage of this Act for his action under the provi- 
sions of the Act entitled “An Act making further provi- 
sions for the satisfaction of the Virginia land warrants,” 
approved August thirty-first, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two; and all such warrants or parts of warrants not 
so presented and surrendered to the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be forever barred and invalid. A. 
HITCHCOCK, Secretary of the Interior. 





ADIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL, 


In Art, Real Manual Training and Nature Study, 


Conducted by J. LIBERTY TADD, Director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, 

The Course of Instruction is based on the work described 
in Mr. Tadd’s book,“New Methods in Education,” and now 
carried on in many schools in various parts of the country. 
Nature study is the fundamental principle, with expres- 
sion in drawing, designing, clay modeling, wood carving, 
painting, etc. The course will fit pupils to become teachers, 
and fit teachers to apply the methods in their various 
schools and classes with little expense and friction. Mr. 
Tadd wil! be assisted by several teachers from his schools 
in Philadelphia. For full particulars, address until June 
5, J. LIBERTY TADD, 319 N. 32d Street, Philadelphia, 

: ye guna 5to Sept. 15, Harriettstown,-Franklin Co., 
ew York. 
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Soulanges Canal. 





The Canadian government will open the 
Soulanges canal in August and by its oper- 
ation the cost of transporting lake freights 
to tide water will be reduced beyond the 
possibility of profitable competition by any 
other existing route. The cost of transpor- 
ting wheat via the lakes and Erie canal will 
be reduced one-half, and if it be true that 
Liverpool makes the price of wheat, this 
saving will be added to the profits of the 
wheat growers of the northwest. The same 
is equally true of all other products des- 
tined for transatlantic ports from the ter- 
ritory tributary to the great lakes. 

By the terms of the treaty of Washing- 
ton, made in 1870, all Canadian canals con- 
necting with the great lakes and the St 
Lawrence river are open to American ships 
upon precisely the same terms as to those 
of British subjects. This provision makes 
the opening of the Canadian canal system 
of international interest and of especial 
commercial importance to Chicago, where 
the bulk of lake freight destined for Eu- 
rope originates. 

The system of which the Soulanges canal 
is the completion consists of a series of 
short canals along the Canadian side of 
the St Lawrence river. All of these canals, 
with their locks, are of the same capacity 
as the Welland canal. The Soulanges canal, 
just now completing, has no peculiar phy- 
sical aspects and is interesting chiefly by 
reason of the fact that it is the last one 
of the system to be finished. It is on the 
north side of the river, near Montreal, and 
will when finished take the place of a shal- 
low canal on the south side that was for- 
merly used. It is 14 miles long and has 
five locks. 

The 14-foot waterway is expected to be of 
great value to Chicago and the lesser lake 
ports. For five years the average charge 
per bushel for carrying wheat to New 
York via the lakes and the Erie canal was 
Tc. At the present time it is somewhat 
lower. The report of the department of 
railways and canals of the Canadian gov- 
ernment for 1897 gives the rate from Chi- 
cago to New York as 5%c per bushel, and 
the rate from Chicago to Montreal as fc. 
The opening of the new canal, students of 
the matter say, will reduce the rate from 
Chicago to Montreal to about 3c, or ap- 
proximately one-half the rate from Chicago 
to New York via the Erie canal. 





Automobile Test—Mr and Mrs John D. 
Davis are to attempt a trip from New 
York to San Francisco by automobile. To 
go from ocean to ocean Mr Davis will 
travel about 3700 miles. In England the 
longest run that has been made was 621 
miles over roads equal to parkways. 
Through the Rocky mountains Mr 
Davis will have to follow stage coach routes 
and cattle trails. The vehicle in which Mr 
Davis will travel will have a gasoline motor 
in a box beneath the seat. Sufficient fuel 
can be carried to run 240 miles. The car- 
riage has three gears, giving three differ- 
ent speeds of ten, twenty-five and thirty- 
five miles an hour. It is said to be able to 
climb a 25 per cent grade at the rate of 
five miles an hour. Mr Davis expects to 
maintain an average speed of fifteen miles 
an hour for the entire distance, doing bet- 
ter in the east than west of the Mississippi. 
The route taken will be through Albany, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Reno 
and Sacramento. Mr Davis expects to ar- 
rive at his destination early in August. 





New Explosive—Important tests with 
thorite, a new high explosive, are being 
conducted by the board of ordnance and 
fortifications at the Sandy Hook proving 
grounds. It is the invention of Professor 
Tuttle of Oregon, who asserts that it is per- 
fectly safe, and was willing some weeks ago 
to put a red-hot poker in a charge of tho- 
rite, declaring it could be done without 
causing it to explode. It is believed to 
have picric acid as its base. 





Growth in Exports—Manufactures re 
now forming more than one-third of our 
total domestic exports. During the last 
month they were 33.77 per cent of the total 
domestic exports, during the three months 
ending with May they were 35.50 per cent, 
and during the fiscal year just ending they 
will form a larger percentage of our total 
domestic exports than in any preceding 
year, and exceed by many millions the total 
exports of manufactures in any preceding 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


year. The fiscal year 1898 showed the larg- 
est exports of manufactures in our history, 
$290,697,354, and in the eleven months of the 
fiscal year 1899 the increase over the cor- 
responding months of the preceding year 
has been $45,164,000, so that it is now appar- 
ent that the exports of manufactures in 
the fiscal year now ending will be about 
$335,000,000, as against the high-water mark, 
$290,697,354, in the fiscal year 1898. 





Enlistment Orders Issued—First orders 


have been issued at Washington for re- 
cruiting the troops under the clause au- 
thorizing the enlistment of 35,000 men. The 
order contemplates enlisting men for 
the three skeleton regiments in the Philip- 
Recruiting officers have been in- 


pines. : 
structed to enlist men with this under- 
standing. 





Wonderful Bicycle Riding—Charles M. 


Murphy has accomplished the wonderful 
feat of riding a mile on a bicycle, paced by 
a locomotive in 57 4-5 seconds. His course 
was a two-mile board track on a siding of 
the Long Island railroad. Murphy fol- 
lowed an engine and a coach, the latter be- 
ing provided with a hood which acted as a 
wind shield for the rider. Murphy rode a 
28-inch wheel, geared to 120, 6% inch crank 
hangers, and the weight of the machine 
was 20% pounds. 





New Germ Killer—Dr Oscar Loew, one 


of the expert vegetable pathologists of the 
agricultural department, has developed to 
what he believes is a point of practical use 
a new treatment for germ diseases which 
promises to supersede the serum treatment 
now in use in diphtheria, fevers and many 
other diseases. The treatment:is similar in 
some respects to the serum treatment, but 
depends on a different principle. The bac- 
teria are simply killed out by the ferment 
they produce. Dr Loew and his colleague, 
Dr Emmerick, have found that the en- 
zymes of certain bacteria will kill not only 
their parent germs, but also the germs of 
cholera, typhoid fever, anthrax, diphtheria, 
black plague, staphlococci and probably 
gonococci. An enzyme that will be fatal 
to tuberculosis and black plague is being 
sought, as the bacilli of these diseases seem 
to be incapable of producing an enzyme 
that is fatal to them. 


Will Help* Americans—Count Cassini, 
the Russian ambassador to this country ,in 
an interview said that the trans-Siberian 
railway was not built for warlike or strate- 
gic purposes, but purely for commerce, and 
he made the prediction that the United 
States would reap great commercial ad- 
vantages from the railway. ‘“The United 
States,” he said, “is already invading east- 
ern China and Siberia with American man- 
ufactures, and as soon as the new trans- 
Siberian line is running I look to see you 
distance all competitors.” 


Peace in Samoa—The secretary of state 


received a dispatch from Bartlett Tripp, 
United States commissioner at Samoa, con- 
firming the news that peace has been re- 
stored in the island; that the commission 
has sustained the decision of Chief Justice 
Chambers in the contested case of the elec- 
tion of the king; that Malietoa Tanus has 
resigned and that the kingship is to be 
abolished and a provisional government 
established. 





Little Ones—Collis P. Huntington has 
purchased 1350 acres of land in Virginia, 
on which will be built a reformatory for 
negro children of that state.——Kentucky 
democrats nominated William Goebel 
of Covington ,for governor on the. 26th 
Ballot.—Mrs Addie Barrow, the _ kid- 
napper has been sentenced to 13 
years in prison.——The czarina has 
given birth to a daughter.——M Waldeck- 
Rousseau is the new French premier.—A 
Connecticut judge has decided that golf on 
Sunday is an entirely permissible form of 
amusement.——E. Benjamin Andrews, 
formerly president of Brown university, has 
been re-elected superintendent of the Chi- 
cago public schools.——A combination of 
coal companies in the Pittsburg district 
has been formed. Bonds. and_=s stocks 


amounting to $40,000,000 are to be issued. 
—C. H. Smith, the Chicago wheat specu- 
lator, has bought the 2-year-old colt Lieu- 
tenant Gibson from Baker & Gentry for 
$10,000.——James Paxton Voorhees, 


son of 








the late Senator Voorhees of Indiana, is to 
make his debut in vaudeville.——The Bos- 
ton and Albany railroad has been leased 
to the New York Central by vote of the 
directors of both roads.——Mrs Emma D. E. 
N. Southworth, the noted novelist, is dead 
in her 79th year.——The United States con- 
sul at Salvador informs the state depart- 
ment that yellow fever has made its ap- 
pearance there.——The arrival of Capt 
Dreyfus at Rennes was witnessed by a 
large crowd. There were no manifesta- 
tions.——-The duke of Connaught and Prince 
Arthur have renounced their claim to the 
Ccburg succession in favor of the duke of 
Albany. 





Japan a Full-Fledged Nation—On July 
17 Japan is to take her place formally 
among the nations with sovereign power, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
new treaty with the United States and Eu- 
rope, which goes into effect on that date. 
With former restrictions removed she will 
then stand on an equal footing with the 


great powers of the world. 
FREE HOME 250 acres of land in one of 
the most fertile valleys in 
the world, together with 15 years’ exemption 
from taxes, duties, etc., will be given to each 
one of a limited number of selected farmers 
and lumbermen. For particulars, address 
The Pan-American Rubber Co., 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 











ARM FOR SALE. 


Farm of 275 acres, located within 3 miles of city of 40,000 
opulation. All improvements, running water to all build- 
ngs, all pastures watered. Will support 50 head of cows 

for dairy puspevee, Yields 3000 to 4000 bushels apples a year. 

Price, including all farming implements, $16,000. Write to 

JA. STEARNS, Williamsport, Lycoming Co., Pa. 





JUST READY! 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Principles Gov- 
erning Outdoor Art; with Sundry Sug- 
gestions for their Application in the Com- 
moner Problems of Gardening. 


By F. A. WAUGH, 


Professor of Horticulture, University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College. 

Professional and amateur gardeners alike fail in their 
Inndocepe gardening oftenest simply because they do_not 
understand the fundamental pesnsteese involved. It is 
comparatively easy to give practical directions for doing 
certain work, but it is very difficult to make such direc- 
tions fit a new set of conditions. Principles, however, ap- 
ply everywhere alike. The treatment of these fundamen- 

principles forms the key note to this work. No such 
complete and careful analysis of principles was ever be- 
fore presented in this connection. This analysis enables 
the reader to see the relation of each fact and principle 
discussed to all the rest, to appreciate its relative impor- 
tance, and easily to remember the whole. The author pos- 
sesses the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so 
that the reader of this work secures a great deal of in- 
formation in small compass. Every paragraph is short, 
terse and to the point, giving perfect clearness to the dis- 
cussions at all points. In spite of the natural difficulty of 
presenting abstract principles the whole matter is made 
entirely plain even to the inexperienced reader. The 
illustrations are mechanically and artistically very excel- 
lent. Besides, all mean something and have some vital 
connection with the text. The principles here so carefull 
analyzed are of such broad application that the book wil 

useful to a large class of readers; not only to profes- 
sional landscape gardeners, owners of home grounds, 
suburban residents, park and cemetery superintendents, 
teachers; put aiso to architects, landscape painters, pho- 
tographers, and art lovers and students in general. 


CONTENTS. 
PaRT I. 
I. The Art and the Artist. 


Chapter 
ART IL 
The Artistic Qualities of Landscape 
Composition. 
Chapter II. Unity. 
at lif, The Natural Style. 
» IV. The Architectural Style. 
val Vv. Color. 
7 VI. Character—Propriety. 
oy VII. Finish. 
‘ PART III. 
Chapter VIII. Entrances, Drives and Walks. 
- IX. Water and its Treatment. 
” X. The City or Suburban Lot. 
we XI. The Ornamentation of Farmyards. 
” XII. The Amelioration of School Grounds. 


* XIIL. Something about Public Parks, 
PART ° 
Chapter XIV. A Select List of Trees. 
- XV. The Best Shrubs. 
“ XVI. Hardy Perennials. 
- XVII. The Indispensable Annuals. 
- XVIII. Bulbous Plants. 
aa IX. Climbers. 
Appendix. Some Books on Landscape Gardening, 
Profusely Illustrated, 12mo, 150 pp., cloth. Price, post- 
aid, 50 cents. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers and Importers, 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Marquette Building. 








The [lisadventures 


of Hawkins, 
By Stanley Edwards Johnson. 


,iLLY HAWKINS 
was a man of the 
best intentions, the 
warmest heart and 
a most pious soul. 
Such an_e equip- 
ment would have 
insured almost any 
man in Trescott a 





successful career, 
But human per- 
versity is hard to 
understand, and 
particularly when it upsets the many 
excellent gifts which Hawkins cer- 
tainly received from his fairy god- 


mother, In whatever he undertook, he 
was destined to make the most absurd 
blunders. Hawkins had selected, unfor- 
tunately, a business for which he was sing- 
ularly unfitted, owing to this impediment 
in his nature. He was a tombstone cutter. 
He had been a common stone cutter, 
but he conceived the idea of entering upon 
the nobler calling of cutting memorials of 
the dead, and was the pioneer of that guild 
in Trescott—in fact the alpha and omega of 
it. Many of us leave among our acquain- 
tances souvenirs of our weaknesses, great 
and small, but most of us have been spared 
the unhappy fate of having them chiseled 
in stone, and erected for the passing world 
to read, 

When Billy Hawkins entered upon his 
new vocation, he did so with great earnest- 
ness, and he must be credited with a great 
deal of enterprise despite his misadven- 
tures. His personal appearance helped him 
greatly. Billy was nothing if not prepos- 
sessing. He had a bright, round face, al- 
though it was rather heavy below the chin, 
and a heart full of sympathy. This last 
quality was of great assistance to the suc- 
cess of the Hawkins venture. His first 
great mistake may be seen to-day in the 
little graveyard in Beaman, about 15 miles 
from Trescott, and almost the last out- 
post of civilization, in the region’ of the 
mountains, on a hillside so high that the 
clouds are able to come down and kiss it 
every day. The clear shining letters seem 
almost impertinent as you read that this 
reinarkable person ‘‘Entered into rest, Feb- 
ruary 31, 18—.’’ _It all happened because 
Billy was told by the widow that “He went 


away so peaceful like, an’ I shall allus 
remember it, because there was an awful 
storm, an’ it wuz ther las’ day o’ Feb- 
ruary.”’ 

A good woman had died. One of those 


good women who get worse than blanks in 
the matrimonial lottery, and who in the end 
devise means for the support of both hus- 
band and children. “Si” Meekins wis a 
gcod-for-nothing, a most perfect specimen 
of that genus. A few days after the funeral 
he went to see the minister. “I’m goin’ ter 
hev a stun put over Betsy’s grave,” he said, 
‘an’ I want ter put a verse on it. Thought 
p’raps you cu’ld gimme one?” He lifted a 
face to the minister that showed plainly 
that his mourning was sincere; and the 
minister found his contempt for the man 
was turning to pity. “I can give you one,” 
he said at once. “It is from the Scripture, 
and it embodies the entire beautiful lesson 


of your wife’s life. Let it be simply: ‘She 
hath done what she could.’ It will be as 
good a sermon as I can write.” The 


man scribbled it down on paper, and the 
order went to Hawkins the next day. Net 
many months later, one Sunday afternoon, 
the minister came across it, as he wander- 
ed idly about. the cemetery in :Trescott. This 
is what he read: “She done what -she 
could.” 

We will relate only one-more of the blun- 
ders of Hawkins, before coming to the main 
episode. One bright day in June Hawkins 
had a visitor who*he knew from his prac- 
ticed experience was a widow. The afflicted 
woman was not only anxious to perpetuate 
her husband’s memory, but to assure the 
werld of his certain destination in a fu 
ture home, where all of us, good or bad, 
feel moderately sure of going. Billy Haw- 
kins considered himself a lucky man that 
he lived through the scene with tlis widow, 
when. she came to inspect the rionument. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Hawkins never mixed in with his works 
thoughts of the future destiny of a man, 
of heaven or the other plaee. If he had 
it might have been better. There are times 
when thoughts on theology are beneficial 


to business; this was one of them. .The 
hand and inscription, ‘Gone home,’ were 
all right. But the imputation the former 


gave to the late husband was dreadful in 
the extreme. To be sure, it pointed to the 


center of the earth, but that was not the. 


place which rose in the mind of the widow, 
as she forthwith proceeded to explain in 
terms more or less expressive of her feel- 
ings. 

The idlers around the stove in the only 
store that Trescott had or needed, conceiv- 
ed a wily plot, which had Billy Hawkins 
for its innocent victim. One of these con- 
spirators opened as follows: “Say, Billy, 
want me ter put yer onter a good, fat job?” 
Hawkins nodded. He never stopped work 
for visitors, and he made his conversation 
as sparse as possible. “Wall, I kin put 
yer onter a widder thet has ernough money 
ter mek it wuth yer while to go a consid’r- 
able distance. I'll not warrant thet you'll 
git a job, but I cale’late thet ef yer do it'll 
be a good one. She lives up ter Littlevales, 
about three miles outer ther village. You'll 
hev ter put in all yer best licks, fer she’s 
one’r ther closest fisted wimmin in ther 
Granite state.” 

Billy Hawkins was all alive with interest 
now. He rested his mallet on the slab, and 
immediately put his visitor’ through a 
course of questioning. He was “‘biznis’’ to 
the core, and in a few minutes had the nec- 
essary details in his note book, even to 
the color of the house, and the red barn. 
As he resumed his labors, he remarked, 
“Guess I’ll tek a trip up thar termorrer.” 
It had not been necessary for the other 
conspirators to speak a word. 

When Hawkins arrived at Littlevales, he 
inquired for the ‘‘widder Perkins,’’ which 
rather mystified his interlocutor, but in a 
moment a sunburst of intelligence crept 
over his face, and he said, “Reckon yer 
mean Elviry Perkins.” Billy referred to 
his note book, and found such to be the 
cese. In half an hour he drove into the 
yard of Mrs Alvira Perkins, who could not 
have been more surprised if she had re- 
ceived a state call from the Shah of Persia. 
Mrs Perkins was frying doughnuts, a pro- 
cess which requires close attention when 
one is engaged in it, but she showed her 
gvest into the parlor, and raising the win- 
dows, opened the blinds. Then she closed 
the window and left Billy to inhale the 
mustiness of the.stagnant air, which had 
not been disturbed for months. Billy was 
thus left to prepare himself for a long siege. 
He looked. about and observed the signs 
oz the prosperity which his friends had 
mentioned. He gazed from the window and 
saw the green meadows sweeping down 
to the brink of the Ammonoosuc river, and 
the crops looked good, and everything be- 
tckened an abundance of money for some- 
one. Then Mrs Perkins entered. She was 
tall and slender. Her hair was a deep 
black, and her calico, although with a dark 
background, was relieved by a design in 
white. Her nose was long and determined, 
while the expression of her eyes had an 
upward sweep which gave one the idea that 
they could lift things up and look into 
them. Billy rose and seemed to be about 
to cross the room, to shake hands, then he 
changed his mind and started his temporiz- 
ing tactics. “I’ve jest be’n admirin’ them 
ercps, Mis’ Perkins,’’ he began. “There’s a 
bootiful lesson in them, Mis’ Perkins, which 
I s’pose you’ve seen fit to tek ter yourself in 
yer recent—er—yer recent trial.” 

“Be you a book peddler?’”’ Mrs Perkins in- 
terrupted. She had been looking at him 
with close scrutiny. ‘‘Me?’’ he answered, 
questioningly,- but still suave, putting his 
ferefinger on his coat lapel. “Oh, no, ['m 
William Hawkins, Esq, at your service; 
William Hawkins of Trescott. It may be 
you’ve heered o’ me, an’ my business. It is 
that I’ve come over to see you *bout. I'd 
heered o’ yer—trouble, an’ Ive no doubt 
you'll feel inclined to do somethin’ in my 
line. I may say —”- But the interruption 
came again from those thin lips, “Be you 
a lawyer? Fer ef yer are ye may ez well 
go. I’ve had ernough o’ thet kind ther last 
three year.” 

“Jest my sentiments,” said Mr Hawkins 
with a bow. “I’m not a lawyer, for which 
I thank goodness. My vocation is an honest 
one, although, withal, sometimes a sad one. 
Ez EF was ‘bout ter say; I feel fer yer in yer 
affliction, Mis’ Perkins. Thet’s jest it, I do 
feel fer yer. I know it’s hard fer words to 
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ease one who’s suffered what I know you 
hev. But J’ve found it allus sets kinder 
soft and easy fer one to know thet others 
feel fer ’ne, an’ I feel fer yer, Mis’ Per- 
kins.”” He had got down to the catalog, 
which he pulled from his pocket, and was 
akout to come over and describe the dia- 
grams of monuments, when Mrs Perkins 
raised her somewhat plaintive voice to a 
point of shrillness, so that it exceeded Bil- 
ly’s in penetrating power. 

“I may ez well tell yer naow, thet it’s no 
use fer yer ter stop and tek my time, and 
yourn too. An’ ez I’m tending ter some- 
things thet’s got ter be looked ar’ter I'}l 
leave yer ter depart by ther front door. 
Perhaps ef you’ll mek a few inquiries, you'll 
not think it strange thet I ain’t in a mood 
ter talk ter your kind.”’ But Billy, crushed 
as it had never been his fate before, his 
rotund face visibly elongated, and his hap- 
py smile vanished, made no inquiries in 
Littlevales. He drove through the valleys 
and along the hillsides, and was thank- 
ful that it was dusk when he reached 
Trescott. All during this ride he had been 
thinking of this strange woman’s unfeeling 
conduct, and endeavoring to find a solution 
to it. The conspirators were surprised to 
find that he had not, but they soon set- 
tied it by handing him acopy of the county 
paper, which contained the following par- 
agraph: “Court news—Judge Brickett, yes- 
terday, heard several divorce cases, and 
granted a decree nisi of divorce to Alvira 
Perkins from William Harrison Perkins of 
North Littlevales. Mr Perkins was released 
from the paying of alimony, at the request 
of his wife. Mrs Perkins will continue to 
live on the farm, which she inherited from 
her family.” 

Hawkins learns, as he goes on in life, cer- 
tain points in his business, which preve 
some blunders from being repeated. The 
present episode instructed him in the dis- 
tinction between the real widow and the 
so-called “grass” variety. It is a point 
on which he makes himself certain before 
he launches any new campaigns against 
tr. sensitive variety of feminine nature. 





The Dinner Horn 
WILL TEMPLER, 





I love all the sounds listened to by the 
farmer, 
All speak with an eloquent voice 
Of rural contentment; but one is a charmer, 
Oh, it is the sound of my choice! 
I mean the utensil that hangs in the kitchen 
And swings by a string to and fro, 
That peals out its summons, men’s lives to 
enrichen, - 
Three times ev’ry day as they go. 


I love the cock-crow at the coming of morn- 
ing, 
Lambs bleating gives pleasure to mes 
I hear with delight the crow’s “caw!” when 
adjourning 
To where he roosts snug in a tree. 
Thkere’s music for me in a big wagon’s rat- 
tle; 
The clack of a mowing machine 
Will set me to dreaming, while bawling of 
cattle, 
Or whinny of colts on the green, 


Is sure not to jar on my peace and con- 
tentment, 
And even a cackling old hen 
Or loud squealing porker calls up no re- 
sentment, 
Ané I’m prone to listen; but when 
There floats on the air from the tree-em- 
bowered dwelling, 
That summons so loud and so sweet, 
O’er hill, dale and woodland it echoes so 
swelling, 
So far-reaching, piercing and fleet, 


I welcome its message with kindly rejoic- 
ing; 
To all it means surcease of toil; 
“Refreshment and rest” is the burden it’s 
voicing 
To labor-worn tillers of soil. 
So, here’s to the trumpet that hangs in the 
kitchen; 
It summons men home from the corn, 
From hayfield and fallow, life’s hour 
enrichen 
The battered old tin dinner horn. 
Bee he ee ETS 
“This world,” says a Kansas newspaper 
woman, “is full of howling eight-hour men 
with patient 14-hour wives.” 





“Yes, that is Dr Bloggs.” “ANopath, 


homeopath, horse or divinity?” 
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[18] 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ TABLE. 


THE POPPY’S CHARM. 
Once my wandering footsteps led me 
To a merry, rippling stream, 
When by chance there stood before me 
A sweet lily, like a dream. 





Resting just above the water, 
On its stem, secure and true,— 
‘“‘Water dock,” the neighbors called it, 
It was yellow, chocolate too, 


With so little food to nourish, 
Standing in its gravelly bed, 

It was dancing to the waters 
As they roughly past it sped. 


If there’s pride among the posies, 
Lady Poppy has her share, 

With her broad leaves and fringes, 
Crown of green and tints most rare. 


But within me lurks a secret, 
And I'll tell you why it’s so: 
Cause the poppy, self-supporting, 
In rough places loves to grow. 
[FADED ROSE. 





Talking Things Over—Why doesn’t Miss 
Idal send her picture. I would like to see it 
very much, and I think the rest of the 
Tablers would, too. I think the five-part 
story was fine, and wish the young folks 
might have a ten-part story also. Do any 
of the Tablers agree with me?—[Brown- 
Eyed May of Pennsylvania. 

Last spring, about four weeks before seed- 
ing began, mother was taken sick and I had 
to do all the housework. I have no sister, 
and we had no girl at the time. If any of 
the boys think I had an easy time, I would 
advise you totry it. I had been accustomed 
to help and took notice how things were 
done, so I made a success of it. Besides 
making bread, etc, I had to prepare dif- 
ferent things for mother, and I had three 
cows to milk (I was thankful there were 
not more), had to make butter, look after 
12 sitting hens, and make the garden. We 
live on the edge of the town and had a 
good many visitors (some to criticise. I 
suppose,) but I didn’t hear of any adverse 
criticisms.—[Fairland. 

I noticed a request by Fidget for the 
poem, The Legend of Bregenz. If she will 
send her name and address, I will forward 
the poem.—[Zephyr King, Box 172, Fair- 
bury, Livingston Co, IIl. 

Dakotian, I, too, am interested in numis- 
matics. I have collections of coins, miner- 
als, Indian relics, stamps and curios. Ken- 
tucky Miner, what kind of spar do you 
mine? Can’t we organize a naturalists’ cir- 
cle.—[E. J. Garlock, Des Moines, Ia. 

I wonder if any of the Tablers have ever 
tried to hatch chickens with an incubator? 
If they have, will they please give their ex- 
perience? I have tried it this yearfor the 
first time with fair success.—[No 8 of 78. 


Only a Farmer’s Boy, your letter made me 
feel “all riled up.’’ Too much nonsense in 
the Young Folks’ Table, indeed! Please 
have the kindness to tell us what you con- 
sider nonsense. I’d like to know what you 
would have us discuss, Agriculture in the 
dark ages, or How to get rid-of potato 
bugs? I thought when I saw your picture, 
you must be awful ‘“‘good,”” and I don’t see 
whatever induced you to read that non- 
sense. Of course you could tell at a glance 
how silly it was.—[Just One Girl. 

Fidget can find the Legend of Bregenz in 
Harper’s Fourth Reader. That poem which 
occurred in the issue of May 20, entitled 
The Editor and His Monster, was fine. Can 
any of the Tablers tell me what books are 
best to read?—[Magnolia. 

I am greatly fmterested in the Young 
Folks’ Table, and love to make beats. 
Young Inventor, please send plans of boats, 
offered in your letter of June 10.—[Clifton 

I live by the seashore and I get all kinds 
of seaweed and shells, crabs, abalones and 
big sea fish. There is a river here and we 
go out boat riding. We went camping up 
river last year and had lots of fun.—[Violet 
Jacobs, Gualala, Cal. 

I think some of the cross-stitch designs 
which appear in this paper are very pretty. 
I enjoy needlework greatly. I am also a 
lover of books. Here is a problem given me 
by a friend to send to this column for go- 
lution: A barn standing in a pasture is 


20 ft square, and a horse is tied to one cor- 
ner by a rope 50 ft long. Over how much 
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ground can he graze? Will someone please 
solve it?—[Pauline L., Box 127, Hammond, 
Ill 

The number of apples the Tabler would 
require to make division and cut is 15. Am 
I correct ?—[{Driftwood. 

Churnetta, I also would like to join a 
circle of those studying bookkeeping, as I 
think it would make an interesting circle. 
Say. Tablers, how many of you ever saw 
any Belgian hares? I have 21, and I think 
they are the prettiest things out, and, boys, 
if you want to start in business on a small 
scale, at a little cost, I would advise you te 
try a few Belgians. I don’t wish to flatter 
our Young Folks’ Editor, but would like ta 
say that the young folks’ columns are the 
most interesting department of the paper. 
[E. G. S. 

Edith Law, Amanda Douglass wrote Star 
of the Sea. Mabel Hall, Johnny-jump-ups 
look very much like a small pansy, but 
are of more scraggly growth. They are 
not violets, but. belong to the same family. 
They are an old-fashioned garden flower. 
[R. Albert Clarke. 


Foxes and Fish—Vernon of Kansas, here 
in southern Minnesota we have foxes, al- 
though there are none too many for hunt- 
ing purposes, They are of the red species, 
that is, I don’t know of any other kind. I 
take a great interest in baseball, and play 
in the nine, that being the only game I 

















can play with any success. How many 
of the Tablers use a rod in fishing? I do 
and it is great fun. Why can’t we form a 
fishermen’s letter circle? I think it would 
be very interesting. I will inclose my pic- 
ture, for the fun of hearing the bad com- 
ments upon my likeness.—[{Charles E. Gran- 
nis, Vernon Center, Minn. 


Shorthand—Why, Tanglefoot, did you 
write Part II of the story? To say that I 
was amazed when I read it would be put- 
ting it in a mild form. I thought surely 
Doris must have written it, as I did not 
think boys wrote such soft things, but it 
seems I was mistaken. I thought part of 
Part III sounded like Tanglefoot, the other 
didn’t so much. I am studying shorthand, 
but am not far enough advanced to corre- 
spond in shorthand yet, as I haven’t finish- 
ed the manual. I am studying the Pitman 
system. I am studying at home under the 
direction of my cousin. I don’t get along 
very fast, as I don’t have much time to 
study. My cousin is a stenographer and 
has a position in New York city. She fin- 
ished school in March and got a position 
right away. She lends me her shorthand 
books and corrects my work. If she didn’t 
I could not get along, as I would be mak- 
ing the same mistakes all the time. It is 
very nice of her as she hasn’t very much 
time, and it is quite a good deal of trouble 
for her. I send my work down every two 
weeks, and there is a good deal on hand 
by that time. By and by I will have my 
mother dictate to me, so I can get my 
speed. One of my accomplishments is 
cooking beans. One day we were going to 
have beans for dinner and my mother left 
me in charge with instructions to keep 
water on them. I saw a spoon on the table 
and I stirred the beans every once in a 
while. I thought they looked queer, but I 
did not think anything more about them. 
My mother came in just before dinner and 
when she caught a glimpse of that bean 
mush she exclaimed, ‘‘Why, what have you 
been doing? Stirring the beans?” I sup- 
posed they wanted to be stirred, or at least 











I stirred them without thinking. We had 


a nice bean mush for dinner. They tasted 
all right, even if they didn’t look nice. If 
any of you want beans just send for me 
and I will stir them for you.—[Miss Idal. 














MISS FLOSSIE, OF KENTUCKY. 





Bottled Eggs—If Cherry Leaf wishes to 


put an egg in a bottle, it can be done by 
soaking the egg in strong vinegar until 
the shell is softened, then crowding it into 
the bottle. The shell can then be hardened 
by filling the bottle with lime water. If 
you wish to get the egg out again the bottle 
will have to be broken, If you try it, please 
write and tell us what success you have. 
[Ruby Jane. 


Music and So Forth—The discussion of 


classical music I think started this way: 
Some months ago I gave the names of 
Sousa’s latest compositions, in reply to a 
Tabler who asked the names of some good 
music. I also added that his music was ' 
considered by musicians to be ‘‘quite’’ clas- 
sical. I didn’t mean that his music was 
thoroughly classical, such as Beethoven, 
Handel, Wagner, Mozart, Bach and some 
others composed. Some of the Tablers 
could not have noticed the word ‘‘quite,’”’ as 
that changes the sentence altogether from 
what some must have understood it. Miss 
Bay, you have done well in studying music 
without a teacher, if you have the fingering 
and time correct. I can also compose music 
and can play music that I have never seen, 
simply by having heard it played before. 
I would like to hear from the stenographers 
again. What methods are you studying 
and how are you getting along?—[Max of 
Climax. 

T. L. H., the answer of your apple prob- 
lem is 15 apples. That is very easy. Now 
let me give you something nice. Three men 
buy, together, a grindstone 20 inches in di- 
ameter. Now how much of the diameter of 
stone must each grind off to get his share? 
This is also to be worked by arithmetic. 
The other day the Reina Mercedes, one of 
Cervera’s fleet, was towed over hereandinto 
Portsmouth navy yard, decked with ban- 
ners and the American stars and stripes 
flying grandly over her. Wouldn’t the 
Spaniards feel cheap if they could have 
seen her, after they tried to sink her, come 
into our navy yard to help Uncle Sam whip 
some other country ?—[Shadow. 

Maude Muller, is not the answer to your 
conundrum, because he often holds ’lasses 
and is not so helpless as he seems? I am No 
8 of Circle 53. I am going to try my luck 
this year raising chickens. I have a hen 
sitting on 13 eggs.—[Morning Glory. 

Miss Lou, I think those black chickens of 
yours are called Black Spanish. Miss Bay 
has a pretty good opinion of herself. I 
wonder what name she composes under? 
Maude Muller, isn’t a young man like a 
syrup pitcher, because he likes ’lasses? Can 
someone tell me where I can get the piece 
called Twinkling Stars? I do not know 
who composed it, but it is a rather dif- 
ficult piece for the piano. How many Ta- 
blers name Silvery Waves as one of their 
favorite pieces? It is one of mine, but 
Woodland Echoes, also by Wyman, is 2 
favorite. I hope the letters of our circle will 
soon get around. Chatterbox, haven’t you 
some more stories to tell?—[No 6, Musi- 
cians’ Circle No 8. 





“Aunt Julia, do you think it is a disgrace 
to die poor?” ‘No, David, but it is an aw- 


fully mean trick to play on your relatives.” 
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THE HORIZON. 


ISABEL GORDON CURTIS. 


Blue sea against a bluer sky, 
And snowy sails unfurled, 
Where magic, shifting shadows lie, 
A strange, illusive world. 


HINTS FOR HOT DAYS. 


A Cool Dining Room--and Pie. 


MRS FRANK METCALF. 





In the first place, have a good gasoline 
stove on which to cook, bake, wash and 
iron. Economize anywhere else necessary, 
but insist on this one thing. The cost 
doesn’t begin to equal the comfort to be 
derived from it, and although we have a 
fine piece of woodland, my husband thinks 
it’s cheaper to burn gasoline than to cut 
wood. If your kitchen is large and airy 
you can set your table there with the gaso- 
line, thus saving many steps; but. mine is 
small, so we use the sitting-room always 
to eat in, as it is the pleasantest room in 
the house, and the men’s only resting time 
in hot weather is meal time, and it is right 
they should have these said meals where 
they can enjoy them, 


And right here is a hint for the 
woman who does not like to have the 
men eat in their’ shirt-sleeves, and 


she is right, as those sweaty shirt-sleeves 
play the mischief with a clean tablecloth. 
Haven’t we all noticed the involuntary 
shiver of a perspiring man when a little 
refreshing draft strikes him? And how 
many colds and how much rheumatism is 
contracted by the habit of farmers sitting 
down to eat and rest while wet with per- 
spiration will never be told. But a heavy 
coat is out of the question, so either invest 
in a light alpaca or pongee coat and keep 
it hanging near the sink where your be- 
loved washes, or cut off an old linen duster 
and keep it clean and handy, and you will 
find he will enjoy putting it on after a time 
or two. And the men will follow his ex- 
ample probably by getting a cotton blouse 
for meal-time use. 

About hot or cold food each family 
must be a law unto itself, but I  be- 
lieve hot dishes are more easily digest- 
ed, as well a& more palatable, and the har- 
vest work is so exhausting that hearty food 
must be furnished in quantity as well as 
quality, with good strong coffee for break- 
fast and dinner and tea for supper. For 
the coffee be sure to use a good big table- 
spoon for each person, and one or two ex- 
tra for the pot is my rule, and my men all 
say that my coffee does them as much good 
as the rest of the meal. I always give them 
good cream for it. The coffee served at so 
many farmhouses is so much like slop that 
I mention this item particularly. Now as 
to pie. I made none while the strawber- 
ries lasted, using shortcake, berries and 
cream instead, but the delight of the men 
and children at the first mulberry pie made 
me realize that there is a void in the 
Yankee stomach that rothing but pie can 
ever fill, and when made with tender, crisp 
crust and served fresh I can’t. see why it 
is more unwholesome than rich puddings. 
Anyhow, a harvest hand can usually get 
away with a good-sized section and look 
longingly at the empty plate, so I try to 
make them often and can mince meat espe- 
cially for hearty, harvest pies. 


Midsummer Dishes. 





Potted Baked Beef: Take a juicy piece of 
boiling beef, enough to fill your bean pot, 
cover with water, adding salt, cover and 
Place in oven, bake three hours, adding 
water if necessary. This is delicious to 





cut cold for summer during hot weather. 
Bake ironing days.—[{S. B. Bowerman. 

Desserts: Dainty, wholesome, inexpensive, 
of them there is no end. Shortcakes please 
almost all if properly prepared, and five or 
six minutes is ample time in which to pre- 
pare one ready for the oven, and they are 
a suitable dish for any meal, and the fruit 
or sauce can many times be prepared for 
some time before used. This is my way of 
making shortcake: A large half pint of un- 
sifted flour, 1 teaspoon soda rounded a lit- 
tle, 2 of cream tartar, a pinch of salt, rub 
into the flour a quarter of a cup of short- 
ening and mix into a dough stiff enough to 
roll out, with sweet milk or water, or thin 
sweet cream may be used and no shorten- 
ing added. Sometimes I bake the cake on 
two plates, another time in one thick cake 
in a flat bottom tin and split the cake when 
I am ready to add the fruit; sometimes I 
make little, round flat cakes, one for each 
inGividual. These look more dainty, espe- 
cially with a spoonful of whipped cream 
heaped on top of each one. These cakes we 
eat warm, adding the fruit just before serv- 
ing. Mashed and well sweetened straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and 
peaches are all nice for shortcake; stewed 
rhubarb flavored with lemon or pineapple 
is good, also new apples nicely flavored, or 
stewed quince. Any cooked fruit should be 
boiled until quite thick. Sometimes I add 
2 tablespoons sugar to my shortcake dough, 
A cold shortcake I make of any plain tea 
cake mixture, baking it in Washington pie 
tins.—[Allie L. Nay. 

Cherry Pot-Pie: Two qts cherries, pitted, 
sugar to taste, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, a little salt, add at least a pint of 
water. Sprinkle over all, after putting in 
preserving kettle, a handful of flour, cook 
a few minutes until cherries are soft (it is 
well to place an inverted plate in bottom 
of kettle to prevent fruit sticking), stir 
into a pint of milk 1 egg, % teaspoon salt, 
2% teaspoons good baking powder, with 
flour enough to make a stiff batter. Dip 
onto fruit by tablespoonfuls, cover and cook 
20 minutes, serve immediately.—[S. B. Bow- 
erman. 

Quick Bread or Rolls: One and one-half 
cups sweet milk, 3 tablespoons butter, l 
teaspoon sugar, a pinch of salt, 1 yeast cake 
dissolved in 3 tablespoons warm water, 2% 
cups flour, rise in a pan of hot water at 
temperature of 100 degrees. When raised 
add sufficient flour to knead, rise again and 
shape into loaves, rise and bake. This 
makes fine buns if you add an extra table- 
spoon of butter and % cup of sugar, cur- 
rants and spice, also beaten white of an 
egg after the mixture has risen the first 
time. There is no difficulty in making and 
baking this bread before dinner is ready. 
[Allie L. Nay. 


Pot Roast and Buttermilk—Farmers’ 


wives cook too much bacon. I find occa- 
sionally a piece of beef boiled or roasted 
and sliced cold is a welcome change in diet. 
It can be cooked in the cool part of the 
day. If gravy is wanted, save the juice and 
thicken at dinner time. We are very fond 
of a “pot roast.” Boil a nice piece of beef 
or mutton, very tender, and boil down al- 
most dry, then fry brown in the kettle, in 
its own gravy. Turn often. When it is 
brown al! over, take up and thicken’ the 
gravy. Some people object to pie, but two or 
three fresh pies baked in the morning are 
delicious for dinner. Stale pies are not 
good. Boil plenty of potatoes at noon. Chop 
and fry in butter or meat fryings for sup- 
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per. Buttermilk is a good warm weather 
drink. Have all the vegetables that you 
want to use brought in before the sun 
shines hot, and peas, beans, beets and 
onions can be gathered and prepared the 
evening before they are to be used. I can 
rest luxuriously and shell peas or string 
beans in the evening. I like to have every- 
thing as cool and inviting as possible, after 
the long, hot siege that the men have had 
in the field. Do not for anything have them 
eat in the warm kitchen. A lovely place 
to eat can be made under the shade, with 
mosquito netting. I can remember long 
years ago we would eat out on the porch 
or in the shade, but I want the flies and 
other insects shut out.—[Mert Van Day- 
ton, Iowa. 





Resuscitation—Cases of drowning, sun- 
stroke, suffocation, prostration from inhal- 
ing poisonous gases, falls, blows and elec- 
tric shocks require immediate and correct 
treatment if life is to be preserved. The 
usual remedies are artificial respiration, 
oxygen gas and the hypodermic needle. Dr 
Cc. W. Cram of Davenport, Va (Medical 
Brief) severely criticises reliance upon 
these, and claims that the primary object 
should be to retain electricity in the body 
by hard rubbing of the scalp, ears and sides 
of the neck, thus sending directly to the 
controlling center of all life’s functions in 
the base of the brain 50 times more vital 
impulse than artificial respiration can gen- 
erate. Also apply ammonia to the nostrils 
and press down and pull forward the tongue 
about 14 times a minute. If there is help 
enough present, also apply friction to the 
whole body, especially to the soles of the 
feet. This should be preserved for instant 
reference in time of need. 














What a Little Faith Did 


FOR MRS. ROCKWELL. 




















[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 60,884] j 

“‘T was a great sufferer from female 
weakness and had nostrength. It was 
impossible for me to attend to my 
household duties. I had tried every- 
thing and many doctors, but found no 
relief. 

‘**My sister advised me to try Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
which I did; before using all of one 
bottle I felt better. I kept on with it 
and to my great surprise I am cured. 
All who suffer from female complaints 
should give it a trial.”.—Mrs. Rocx- 
WELL, 1209 S. Drvision Sr., GRAND 
Rapips, Micu. 





From a Grateful Newark Woman. 


‘‘When I wrote to you I was very 
sick, had not been well for two years. 
The doctors did not seem to help me, 
and one said I could not live three 
months. I had womb trouble, falling, 
ulcers, kidney and bladder trouble. 
There seemed to be such a drawing 
and burning pain in my bowels that I 
could not rest anywhere. After using 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound and Sanative Wash and follow- 
ing your advice, I feel well again and 
stronger thanever. My bowels feel asif 
they had been made over new. With 
many thanks for your help, I remain, 
L. G., 74 Ann St., NEwaRrx, N. J.” 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Letter Club Chat. 


I, too, am interested in the letter circle 
badge, but don’t you think a pin similar 
to the Christian Endeavor society pin, with 
the letters A A L C, would be much nicer 
than a badge? It could be worn much bet- 
ter with a girl’s toilet. Let us hear from 
others, and someone start it going. I be- 
long to Circle 78, which was organizel May 
12 and I received the first lot of letters 
June 9. They were very interesting. I 
started them on their way June 10.—[No &. 

Let us get the letter circle association 
started as soon as we can. Moccasin Bill’s 
suggestions are all right. Has anyone some- 
thing better? A badge will do to begin with. 
[Fairland. 

B. K. L. has sent a dime, to join a Chris- 
tian Endeavor circle. Who wishes to fol- 
low? 





Give and Take. 

“You Are Wrong”’—Eda, we agree with 
Nebraska Lad. The American stage can- 
not elevate the mind and morals of the 
young men and women of our country. The 
conscience is not always a sure guile. 
You leave us to infer that if we do what 
we think is right, that will be right. You 
are wrong. Often our education and train- 
ing has much to do with our opinions, and 
there is only dne sure guide for our actions 
and opinions. That is the Bible. If our 
actions are governed by that we are right. 
God gives the same rule of action for all. 
What is right for one is right for all; 
what is wrong for one is wrong for all. 
[Uncle Will 

Well, Clem, so you think I am a tyrant, 
do you? It happened that the best part of 
my letter was put into the waste basket, so 
I am coming again. Don’t you ever believe 
my husband is a weak, spoiled man, for he 
does not smoke. I just satd what I would 
do in such a case. He would not think of 
bringing a spittoon in the house. What [ 
meant by having him made over was his 
disposition, for he used to complain nearly 
every time he sat down to the table over 
some trifling little thing that I knew was 
all right, for I used to be a cook in a hotel 
for a few years.—[G. E. M. 

I want to know if anyone knows a “real 
lady” who chews tobacco as well as smokes. 
My idea of a true lady would be one whose 
nature would not find pleasure in smoking. 
I think Old-Fashioned Girl did just righi. 
If she did not care enough about Sandy to 
overlook his smoking, she was better off 
without him, and I am not sure but she 
would be anyhow, only you could not have 
convinced her of the fact.—[{Betups. 


A Great Sin—I read Adelaide Davis Rey- 
nolds’s “Plea for cross children” and it was 
very interesting, but_I think A. D. R.’s way 


is a good way to foster selfishness in a 
child, and I should teach “girlie’’ to ex- 
press her desire in a more agreeable 


manner. Of course, “circumstances alter 
cases,” and different cases require different 
treatment, but in any case, a mother should 
not in the least degree allow a display of 
ill-temper in her children, no matter what 
the cause may be. Children should be 
taught to have some regard for the feelings 
of others in spite of their own, and a child 
is never too young to learn. The selfish 
ill-tempers of people cause so much un- 
happiness in the world that [I count it a 
great sin for mothers to neglect to teach 
their children, from the cradle up, to con- 
trol their ill feeling.—[J. V. B. 





In the Hole—Why can’t we all be suc- 
cessful? One look around shows us more 
than one successful man. What makes the 
difference? We are all hard working peo- 
ple. Let’s look into the facts. Farmer A 
failed to get his fall plowing done because 
it froze up too soon; failed to get much 
planting done because the planting season 
was too short; did not cultivate his corn 
till it got tall enough so the cultivator 
would not cover it, and then the weeds 
were the best crop of the tw6:; and 
so it goes. How does the end of 
the year find Farmer A? In the hole, 
piping the familiar wail, “Farming don’t 
pay.” How about Farmer B? He gets his 


fall plowing done, raises all kinds of crops 
and gets them in in season. 


Goes through 
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his corn as soon as it sticks its head out of 

the ground. Knows a good cow when he 

sees one. Sells the bull calves, but keeps 

the heifers, using the money to pay the 

spring expenses, for he always pays cash. 

How does the end of the year find Farmer 

B? Right at home attending to business, 

with no debts to worry over and never once 

thinking “farming don’t pay.” 

“Farming don’t pay!” Who made that re- 
mark? 

It was the rusty old seed with a moss- 
covered bark, 

Who, when about to die, these words did 
impart: 

“T never knew the sun was up until it was 
dark.”’ 

[Silas Q. Croker. 





Important Subjects—I move that the ta- 
ble be devoted to the thorough discussion 
of certain important subjects. Let the Edi- 
tor choose the subject and then the Tablers 
shall read up, study up and think up on it 
and send in their views and _. opinions. 
When the Editor thinks justice has been 
done, let him change the subject. The Ta- 
ble ought to be regulated by some sort of 
a system in order to turn it to the best pos- 
sible advantage to the readers. Who sec- 
onds the motion?—{J. V. B. 





Doesn’t Ask Why—As others write about 
their homes and husbands I will. I havea 
very nice home, have been married most 
four years and my husband has not spoken 
a cross. word to me yet, and when I go out 
shopping he always gives me more money 
than I ask for, and he doesn’t ask me what 
I do with it, either. Whenever I want 
money I always get it. He acts as if he 
was glad to give me money. I will close, 
hoping to see this in print.—[Mrs J. A. Hol- 
man. 

Despise the Words—‘‘Ladies and gentle- 
men!” I despise the words! The Bible terms, 
man and woman, are the only ones. Man 
can never hope to improve upon the lan- 
guage of the Bible. To clothe one’s thoughts 
in the simplest words and few, is wisdom. 
A man in the true sense of the term is so 
gentle that he has no need of the appelia- 
tion, and in my “empire,’’ the true and 
worthy of the other sex are ali “women.” 
{J. V. B 


An Architect’s Start—I owe it to the 
American Agriculturist that I received my 
first lesson in architecture. My father was 
a subscriber to this paper for 13 or 14 years, 
and several years ago during the Christmas 
holiday I got out all the back numbers and 
read many of the stories, etc, but what 
attracted me most were the designs of 
houses that you used to publish. I looked 
over a number of them and then began to 
wonder why I could not plan a small house. 
So I got a pencil and a piece of paper and 
roughly sketched a floor plan. Of course it 
was almost similar to the plan I was look- 
ing at, but it was the first lesson, and it 
gave me a start. Later I came to New 
York and got into an architect’s office, and 
studied; thence to Harvard university at 
Cambridge, and finally back to New York 
again. So you see the Agriculturist was 
my first teacher in architecture.—[W. G. P. 





Some Questions and Answers—Will the 
Editor please ask for and publish some 
of the old-fashioned New England recipes 
for herb beers? The writer remembers, 
for instance, a “thoroughwort beer” brewed 
from a secret recipe, by an old New Eng- 
land cook, that Built up the strength and 
restored to health a very’ sick person. 
These herb brews are so wholesome and so 
useful and of so many kinds, and yet so 
out of date, that the recipes will be lost 
before long unless they are called out and 
put in print. This journal has published 
excellent recipes for many homemade 
wines; now please let us have the herb 
beers.—[A Subscriber. 

A writer last spring called attention 
to the bobolink nesting. I have been on a 
lookout for their nests all the season, but 
had begun to believe, as the writer sug- 
gested, that they did not nest with us. But 
the other day my men discovered a nest 
having four young ones. The nest was 
completely hidden under a bunch of brush 
and hay. That is no doubt the reason that 
their nests are not more frequently met 
with. So look close and vour diligence will 








no doubt be rewarded.—{H. O. Krusolk, 
Wisconsin. 


Would someone please inform me how to 
make good cider, cider vinegar and rasp- 
berry’ phosphate.—[W. F. Deutsche. 

Can someone tell me anything about Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox? I like her poems very 
much and think I have seen some of them 
in this paper. I have hunted the encyclo- 
pedias, but cannot find out much about 
her.—[{Mrs D. J. M. 


A Lawn Party at Mrs Pinkham’s. 





A lawn party was held on the lawn of Mrs 
Pinkham of Lydia E. Pinkham vegetable 
compound fame last evening at her resi- 
dence in Lynn, The people of that city 
thronged to this beautiful spot to make 
merry, and a right joyful time it was. 

The affair was held under the auspices of 
the young ladies’ branch of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance union, and was their 
annual party, the proceeds of which are to 
defray the expenses connected with running 
the three drinking-water fountains in Lynn, 
which were first established under their di- 
rection. 

After being presented to Mrs Pinkham, 
whom the reporter found to be a most 
charming woman, and by the way, meet- 
ing this noted woman face to face inter- 
ested our reporter very much, as he had 
heard some foolish persons say there was 
no such person as Mrs Pinkham—he was 
presented to the officers of the W C T U 
who were present: President, Miss May B. 
Gaudey; vice president, Annie Higgins; 
secretary, Miss Alice Johnson; treasurer, 
Dora Harvey. 

No more»beautiful spot in all Massachu- 
setts could have been selected by the ladies, 
for out on Western avenue, Lynn, at a 
slight elevation from the road, is located 
Mrs Pinkham’s beautiful home, surrounded 
by four acres of spacious gardens and lawns, 
most excellent grounds for such an occa- 
sion as that of yesterday. Just across the 
road are the great laboratories and private 
correspondence buildings which have made 
the name of Mrs Pinkham known im every 
home throughout the land. 

It seemed as if all Lynn turned out to 
help the young ladies in their laudable ob- 
ject in keeping their drinking fountains 
about the city supplied with fresh ice water. 
There was a constant inpouring of people 
until late in the evening, and it was long 
afterward when the last guest had bid a 
lingering farewell 

The grounds were exquisitely decorated 
with numberless Japanese lanterns and 
myriads of electric lights, alternating in 
red, white and blue. They were strung 
everywhere, from pillar to post, and the re- 
flection could be seen from all parts of the 
city. 

Long rows of benches were stretched un- 
der the electric lights, and here the young 
ladies served ice cream to the visitors. 
There were also other refreshments and 
delicacies that tempted the appetites of the 
large number who made up the throng. 
The decorations were elaborate, and were 
shown off to great advantage by the electri- 
cal display. An orchestra furnished music 
during the entire evening. 

The committee who have had the matter 
in charge have labored for its success for 
many weeks, and after hunting all over the 
city for a place to hold their party, decided 
that there was no place so suitable as the 
large grounds surrounding Mrs Pinkham’s 
home. When Mrs Pinkham was asked by the 
ladies if she would give the use of her lawn 
for the purpose, she readily consented, She 
can always be counted upon to help along 
any good cause in which women are inter- 
ested. 

There were many guests present from the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance union in 
other cities, among them being Miss Tyler, 
state general secretary of the organization. 

People commenced to gather on the lawn 
soon after supper, and they were furnished 
with all sorts of amusements in the way of 
lawn games, such as croquet, ring toss, etc. 
There was also an exhibition of the X-ray 
machine, and there was a chance to peep 
through the telescope. Then the specta- 
tors were entertained by several standing 
pantomimes. 

While the work was under the direct 
charge of the ladies of the temperance 
union, there was also one representative 
from each of the young people’s societies 
connected with the several churches about 
town.—[Boston Herald, June 15. 








Secretary Wilson’s Daughter. 





‘An attractive member of the party which 
accompanied President and Mrs McKinley 
from Washington to the commencement at 
Mt Holyoke college in Massachusetts was 
Miss Wilson, only daughter of Hon James 
W. Wilson, secretary of agriculture. Miss 
Wilson is a fine musician and her well- 
trained voice has often been heard at the 





White House by the president and his 
gentle wife, who are very fond of music 
and the society of young people. A grad- 
uate of the Iowa state college of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts, Miss Wilson oc- 
cupied the position of librarian of that in- 
stitution until she joined her father at 
Washington about four years ago. This 
was at the time of her mother’s death, and 
since then Miss Wilson has been the mis- 


tress of Secretary Wilson’s home, enter- 
taining their social and political friends 
and being a mother to two brothers. Per- 


sonally Miss Wilson is charming; quiet and 
unaffected and an interesting conversa- 
tionalist. She is of medium hight, slender 
figure, has blue gray eyes, a fair complex- 
ion and wavy, brown hair. Among the 
many valuable pictures that decorate the 
Wilson home in Washington hang several 
canvases painted by Miss Wilson, who has 
decided talent as an artist as well as a 
musician. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JULY. 
6. CRoss— 


i ae 

& = Bax Ss 
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= & x 3 

12x x x i 

“=z = x2 

= ae a & i 

18 x x x 19 

=z 2-20 

2x x x2 

24=x-x x 2% 

26 x 27 x 28 


From 1 to 3 is a native prince. 

From 4 to 5 is unfaded. 

From 6 to 7 is an imitation of the style of 
Cicero. 

From 
tarsus. 

From 10 to 11 is to sojourn. 

From 12 to 13 is to shatter. 

From 14 to 15 is a person of full age. 

From 16 to 17 is candid. 

From 18 to 19 is a large animal. 

From 20 to 21 is a short jacket or cloak. 

From 22 to 23 is intervening. 

From 24 to 25 is a crowd. 

From 26 to 28 is a kind of boat. 

From 2 to 27 is the puzzle editor. 


The 15 sentences beginning with the let- 
ter B, continued from last week’s issue, are 
as follows: 

1—Busy, buxom, beauteous, Betsey Belinda 
Bethiah Bobbett, Brockton’s belle, beautifully 
blushing beneath big black bows, brilliant 
birds’ breasts beside budding blossoms bedeck- 
ing becoming blue bonnet, bowing brightly, 
bustled busily by, between beaming beaux— 
bashful bachelors—both blissfully bearing 
bulky, bulging, burdensome bundles, baskets 


8 to 9 is one of the bones of the 


better befitting brawny butchers’ boys, but 
because blithe, bewitching blonde beauty 
3etty blandly bids, bringing back bacon, 


broiled beef, Boston baked beans, boiled brown 
bread, baker’s buns, banquet beer bottled, 
boss biscuits, butter, blackberries, blueber- 
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ries, bouillon, Broma—best beverage—bonbons, 
buttercups betwixt bonny birch bark boxes 
(bargains), bunches bananas bought betimes 
before breakfast beyond Brighton beach 
banks. 

2—Before beautiful, blue-eyed, blushing Bar- 
bara Ballington Booth Bower became bashful, 
black-eyed, bearded Bently Brian Barker’s 
bonny bride, bewitching Bertha Beatrice But- 
ler’s best beau, bold Basil Bertram Baxter, 
borrowing braided baskets, bade bluff, burly 
Benjamin Barnabus Brown’s busy, boisterous, 
barefoot boys bring buttercups, begonia, bal- 
sams, bluebells, bellis, boughs bending be- 
neath brilliant blooms, besides big branches 
bearing bright, bursting buds, because Bab’s 
blooming bridesmaids begged blossoms, be- 


lieving bouquets banked between Boston 
brown bread, baker’s biscuit, butter, baked 
beans, boiled beef, bacon, bannocks, broiled 


beefsteak, berries, bonbons, beautify bridal 
banquets by bestowing bountiful blessings. 


3—Bustling Betsey Barker, being busy be- 
fore breakfast baking bread, broiling beef- 
steak, balling butter, boisterous Brother Ben- 
jamin brought Baby Bernard bending bonnie 
Bertha’s beautiful, bright blue bonnet, bor- 
dered by brown bows behind, breaking both 
badly because bold boys buying bicycles be- 
lieve bad behavior becoming—blowing, blus- 
tering. bedazzling bystanders, bewitching 
bishops, bewildering broken-hearted briga- 
diers, buoyant busy bodies, boasting boister- 
ously beyond boundaries, breathing bravado 
broadcast, beholding billions blessed bi-annu- 
ally, bowing beneath boundless benefits, bless- 
ing benefactors, but believing benedictions 
better between bondsmen bearing big bur- 
dens. 

4—Beautiful, blonde, bewitching, blithe, 
bonny, buxom Bertha Belle Betsey Brown 
bakes beans, buns, barley bread, boils beets, 
broils beef, brews beer, brandishes brooms 
before bashful beaux, but berates big Brother 
Ben, bad boy, burning barns, bridges, banks, 
breaking beds, buckets, bunches, bottles, base- 
ball bats, beheading barons, bishops, butch- 
ers, babies, bears, baboons, badgers, beavers, 
beetles, butterflies, bumble bees, bugs, beguil- 
ing bystanders, beating beggars, blacking 
boots, becoming base, boastful, bearish, boor- 
ish, brutal. 

5—Beautiful, beaming, blithe, bright, bliss- 
ful, blonde, blue-eyed, bonny, blooming, bril- 
Mant, brisk, bustling British baby boys, be- 
come bewitchingly better by being biblically 


betutored; but big, bad, bawdy, brainless, 
beggarly, base, blatant, blundering, brow- 
beating, bothersome, black-browed, black- 


mouthed, black-hearted, bull-headed, brigand- 
ish, besmirching, blasphemous, brutish, brawl- 
ing boys become besotted, back-biting, be- 
tonguing, blattering, bestaining, bespattering, 
besmirching blackguards, but by byplay. be- 
ing bland, boastful, blarneying, befog, be- 
nign, beneficent, benevolent bystanders better 
beings beyond belief. 

6—Belligerent Ben -Butterfield beat Bella 
Barker’s bouncing boy, banged both Betsey 
Bradford’s blinds back before Betsey’s bed- 
room, burst bashful Billy Brown’s best bal- 
loon. broke Bingham’s bell, berated both blind 
beggars beyond Blake’s butcher-shop, burned 
Bertha Benson’s bee-hives, besides building 
big barricades behind bold Barton Briggs’s 
barn-door before breakfast. 

7—Bertha Bernice Bion Bradshaw, Brown’s 
bonny, blushing, blue-eyed bride, bravely be- 
gan breakfast betimes by building bright 
beech blazes, begging buttermilk, baking bis- 
cuit, broiling beef, boiling beets, buying but- 
ter, Boston baked beans, bologna, buns, ba- 
nanas, butternuts, bonbons, but beseeching 
bounteous blessings before breaking bread. 


8—Beyond boisterous, bounding billows, bear- 
ing briny bubbles, balmy breezes blandly 
blow, but beneath Burmah’s branching ban- 
yan boughs bring benighted burden bearers, 
blindly bow, beseeching Budha’s  bootless 
blessing bold, blasphemous boasters bound by 
base barbaric bonds. 

9—-Both bold, bad boys boldly, bravely, 
blushingly bore Ben’s body, Benjamin’s back 
being broken, backward beyond Boston’s big- 
gest business block, beside Brandon’s big blue 
blank book bindery, but became burnt by 
burning brown brick buildings built before 
Blaine’s birthday. 

10— Bluff, bold, burly Bill Barlow’s bad boy 
Billy better be briskly bringing back bonnie, 
buxom, beautiful Bessie Baker’s best bright 
baby blue bicycle bloomers, borrowed before 
breakfast, before Bessie’s big boisterous, box- 
ing brother Ben bruises bold Bill’s bad boy’s 
body black by bravely beating besides burst- 
ing Billy’s broadcloth breeches. 

1i—Ben Brown broke big brother Bob’s best 
bicycle, bowling briskly before Ballard’s brick 
building, bursting belt, bruising back, bend- 
ing brake badly. but bravely bouncing back- 
ward beckoned Blacksmith Byer’s bewildered 
boy by bowing, bawling brusquely, Bill, bring 
bandages. 

12—Bright, benevolent Bennie Beecham by 
beginning business before breakfast, bought 
beautifully bound, blue ‘back, blank books, 
besides Bob’s best burnished bicycle, because 


blessed busy boys beat boastful bungling 
bairns. 
13—Bad, bold, blundering Benjamin Bolt, 


bruised, burned, blistered, blinded by blaze, 
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‘bravely ‘bore velng bandaged, but before bath- 
ing bashfully backed back behind Brigadier 
Brown, bumping both badly, blasphemously 
bellowing because briefly baffled. 

14—Brave, black-eyed, beautiful Bertha Ben- 
ton, bound Bostonward; brisk, bewitching, 
blue-eyed Betsey Booth, broad-browed, bland 
—both bore big budgets, bonbon boxes, button 
bags, bursting bundles, bravely. 

15—By bravely bitter burdens, boldly breast- 
ing breakers broil—binding broken bonds—be- 
loved, be blessing, beauty, bliss beyond. 





The men in cities who are the centers 
of energy, the driving wheels of trade, po- 
litical or practical arts, and the women 
of beauty and genius are the children or 
grandchildren of farmers, and are spend- 
ing the energies which their fathers’ hardy, 
silent life accumulated in frosty furrows, 
in poverty, necessity and darkness.—[Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 





“What is that woman across the road 
trying to sing?’ ‘‘My Sweetheart’s the 
Man in the Moon.” ‘Well, if he doesn’t 
hear her it isn’t her fault.” 





“Why do they have those glass cases 
with the ax, hammer, crowbar, etc, in on 
these cars,” asked a traveler on the rail- 
road going to New York. 

“Oh, those are put there to use in case 
anyone wants a window open,” replied the 
facetious man. 

















You need a doctor many times when you 
on’t call one. You say to yourself, ‘‘Oh, 
’m not sick, I'll feel ait right after a while 
—and doctors’ visits are 
expensive.” And so 
you work along endur- 
ing your pain till the 
pain puts you in bed 
—and then the doctor 
comes. Maybe he 
helps you — maybe not. 
But his 52/1 follows just 





the same. 
Why not avoid both 
severe si ess and bills 


- writing to Dr. R. V. 
erce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Write fully stating all 
your symptoms and Dr. 
Pierce will prescribe for 
you free of charge. He 
is chief consulting phy- 
sician to the great and 
world - famed Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical In- 
stitute and when you write to him you are 
consulting one of the most experienced 
and successful specialists in the world. 

In his thirty years’ constant practice Dr. 
Pierce has tried and proven the marvelous 
efficacy of certain prescriptions of his and 
these are on sale by all dealers in medicines. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery isa 
cure for diseases of the throat, lungs, blood 
and nerves. It works on the stomach, 
liver, bowels and kid- 
neys. It isa tonic, alter- 
ative and blood-maker, 

Dr. a wag Favorite 
Prescription a speci- 
fic for all diseases of 
women. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets cure biliousness 
and constipation and so 
help to cure nearly every 
disease of mankind. 

Miss Emma Lee, of Willi- 
ford, Sharp Co, Ark., Ps 
: “I was | 
severely and tried severa ¥ 
doctors but received only 
vary little relief. Your 

nes have done won- 

ders for me. I bron- 

chitis, catarrh, id also 

female com t. As soon 

bottle F could eae 3 

e mm 

3 ; Now she where 

cine was hel ~~ P ploneee. 


“My sister ) 
‘Favorite Prescription.’ She was down in 








She was down in bed. 















































where she 


bed and could not walk and uow she gocs 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


A Silk Opera Hood. 


ALMA COLE PICKERING. 








I know of no prettier or more acceptable 
gift for a lady than the following dainty 
head wear. It is so nice, too, for “our in- 
valid,” who needs -- light wrap to pro- 
tect her head and neck from the cold 
drafts that assail her in passing from 
one room to another. Materials, six ounces 
knitting silk and two No 12 knitting needles, 
Cast on one hundred and forty stitches ind 
knit fourteen rows plain or purled for a be- 
ginning, then knit four rows plain and four 
purled, alternating until you have a piece 12 
inches in length. Take off seventy stitches 
on a thread and tie securely. Each half is 
knit separately until the hood is thirty-six 
inches long. Line with soft silk of some be- 
coming color, adding a piece of wadding if 
greater warmth is desired. The ends are 
gathered and finished with silk tassels. 
There is a frill of soft lace to edge the face 
and a bow of wide ribbon on the top of 
bood. Two shades or one of knitting silk 
may be used. If two, knit alternately four 
rows of each. Pale pink and white or blue 
and white are pretty, or knowing one’s 
favorite color one can select accordingly. 





Spanish Flounce, 
CORA GIBSON, 





Use No 10, 12, 16 or 20 spool cotton and a 
small, steel crochet hook. Make a chain the 
desired length and join. 

ist round—* Two dc in 5th stitch of 
chain, ch two, two dc in same stitch, form- 
ing a shell, three d c in next 5th stitch of 
ch, two ch, three d c in same stitch, form- 
ing a large shell; repeat from star to end 
of round. 

2a round—* Six ch, fasten with s c in 
center of small shell, six ch, fasten with s 
c between Ist and 2d dc of tree shell, six 
ch, fasten between 2d and 3d dc of shell, 
six ch, fasten between 3d and 4th dc of 
shell, six ch, fasten between 4th and 5thdc 
of shell, six ch, fasten between 5th and 
6th dc, repeat from * to end of round. 

3d rcund—Same as first. 

4th round—Same as second. 

This mukes a very pretty flounce for 
tiiroming white skirts, etc, and as the 
depth of luce may be varied to suit the 
maker, it can be used as trimming for a 
number of garments. Especially handsome 
is it if made with linen thread for aprons, 





Striped Love Knot Lace. 


ESTHER PETERSON. 





Make a chain of forty stitches. 

Ist row—Love knot, skip seven, s c in 
next, * two love knots, skip seven, s c in 
next, * repeat three times, ch six, turn. 

2d row—Love knot, s c between two love 





knots, * two love knots, s c between two 
love knots, * repeat twice, two love knots, 
dc in ch, ch seven, turn. : 

td row-—-S c between love knots, * ch 
seven, s c between love knots, * repeat 
twice, ch seven, dc in stitch, turn. 

4th row—Fifteen s ec under each of the 
seven chains, seven s c under next ch, turn. 

5th row—Ch seven, s c between fifteen s 
c’s, * repeat three times, ch twelve, fasten 
between last two rows, turn. 

6th row—Twenty-five s c under ch twelve, 
fifteen s c’s under each ch seven, ch six, 
turn. 

7th row—Love knot, s c between fifteen s 
c’s, * two love knots, s c between fifteen s 
c’s, * repeat twice, two love knots, s ec in 


MOTHERS 


AND DAUGHTERS 











PINCUSHION COVER 


This was designed expressly for our readers. It is 


intended for a canvas pin- 


cushion and measures eight inches or just twice the size, when on canvas. 


seventh sc, ch three, dc in same, * ch five, 
skip two, two dc in next two, * repeat three 
times, ch five, two dc in last s c, fasten, 
turn, 

8th row—Ten s c under each of the five 
ch, ch three, love knot, s c between love 
knots, * two love knots, s c between love 
knots, * repeat twice, two love knots, dc 
in d c, ch seven, turn. 

For second scallop repeat directions from 
third row. 

<n 

Boarding Children—The dependent chil- 
dren of New York state are not state wards, 
but are cared for mainly in private insti- 
tutions, which, in many cases, receive 
moneys from cities, counties, towns and 
villages for such work. For this reason the 


should any of our readers care to take chil- 
dren in this way, application may be made 
to the State Charities Aid Association, 105 
East Twenty-second street, New York city, 
or to the Children’s Aid society, at the same 
address. 

E. E. B., is this right: The granddaughter 
is step-niece to the last son? Didn’t E. B. 
have a nice time hiving the bees? I agree 
with E. R. P. in regard to perfect men and 
wemen, There is no one in this world who 
is perfect, but some are a good deal better 
than others. Father and son are aged 71 
and 34 years respectively. At what age was 
the father three times the age of his son, 
and at what age will the son have reach- 
ed haif of his father’s age?—[Fairland. 

















+. 
boarding-out system has not been adopted Jack: Thinking of getting married, eh? 
to a large extent. In recent years a de- You remember George Washington’s ad- 
cided impetus has been given to the work vicc? Tom: No: what was it? Jack: Be- 
of placing children in free homes, and ware of entangling alliances. 
MONE to patent good ideas may be secured by our 
aid. PATENT RECORD, Baltimore, Ma. 


Weve 


and remove impurities*from the stomach, liver 
and bowels, by the use of the best blood purifier 
known. Put upin giass vials. Thirty ina bottle; 
one adose. Recommended by many physicians. 


Parsons’ Pills 


ad LIVER PILL MADE.” Positively cure 

Biliousness and all Liver and Bowel complaints. 

Sold ph Lh. ruggists, or sent post-paid, for 25 cts. 
ee. 1. S. JOHNSON & Co., Bost on, 








GO TEINWAY UPR UPRIGHT PIANO(SECOND-RAND), 
$225; poo Gnabe be upright, practically ¥ good 
as new, $275; New York Qj opright $100; Bauer 
woriens, | in good order, $100: Lyon upright, neat in 
appearanee, $85. Mahogan see e pright, sli htly 
used, $175; or ine’ Steinway ight (used + $335; Chick 
ering Upright (used) $125; Pianos ship ar 
where. ay pore accepted. Freight usual y 
costs only between # and Also remarkable bar- 
gains in new pianos. Write to day Lists free. 
LYON & HEALY, 20 to 8 Adams-st., Chicago. 
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| arty complete Catalogue of Agricultura: Books, address 
Z Baas JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
shicago 








AGIC LANTERNS wanted and for sale or exchange. 
HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philadeiphia, Fa. 
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sesso 


PEESELESEL EES ESESES ELSES ESESS: 


Ifyou are outof employment, 
3 or employed at unsatisfaciory 
wages, write us immediately. 


We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a month without @ 


@ any trouble. You can @ 
work right around 
your own home, or 
© travel if you wish. A 
A Big Money Maker. 
easily you can make the 
above sum. Hundreds are 
anyhow. Pleaseinvestigate. Write to-day. 
ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 


Brand New Thing. 
making double that. Possi- EASY! 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


$ You will be surprised how 
bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address, 
VGETFFTFFTFFTTFTTFTFTSIFITTSFTTITFTFO 


$3595000 seseesee08 











LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY 1U FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful pookiet tree. it 
tells how to obtain, tree, the famous 
Larkin premiums wortn $:0.0U each. 


The Larkin Soap Mtg. Lo., Larkin St., Buftalu, NY. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 20. 
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Ir ‘ : : reat 
Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
| PATTERNS ONLY {0 CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, amd-are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 
25 to 35 cents each, but by special Lae me with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 
Full directions, quantity of material required, and illmstration of garment with each tern. 


Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments. xive Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 
children. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 


| sania = _ ev = 

































7600—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
€ 9 ¢ 
82, 24, 36, 33, 40, 42—inch bust, , 


7695—Ladies’ Fancy Waist. 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust, 
















7690—Ladies’ Full Waist with Pointed 
Yoke Collar. 
4692—Ladies’ Five Gored Skirt 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40-in. bust. 


Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30-in. waist. 






770t—Ladies? Tea Gown. 
$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40-in, bust. 





7706—Misses’ and Girls’ Guimpes. 7708—Ladies> Geisha Dressing Sacque. 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years, $2, 36 and 40-inch bust. 
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77Q0-—Chiild’s A ° 7696—Giris Flounced Skirt. 7573—Ladies’ Wrapper. 
6, Sand 10 years. é 9, 4 aud 6 Years,’ 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 82, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42-inch bust. 
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BUT a digger that does the work and at a 
price within the reach of every farmer 
growing three acres or more, 









WE WANT the name and address of every 
POTATO grower in the United States who 
would buy a potato digger provided it did first- 
class work, Give us a chance to talk to you, 
Kindly give your county, 


D.Y.HALLOCK & SONS, 
Box 808, York, Pa. 





SUCCESS 


POTATO HARVESTER 


NOT AN ELEVATOR DIGGER; NOT A FOUR (4) HORSE DIGGER; 








CILT 
EDCE 


























WE SAVE FARMERS 40 PER CENT. cenritizers 


We sell you direct—Actually pay you salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Write for 
free sample and book. THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 

















ee 


The A ricultural Drain Tile sees veces cms 


ce. 
uipment and superior fisy will roduee. ong, experi ned tan: ad ts 
the a rliest, easiest worked and most p' luctive Makealso Sewer Pipe, 
himney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile and Supply Mortar Colors, 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what youwant. ho Third Ave. 
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RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Will pump more water than any 
hydraulic ram. 
Pumps 30 ear: dogs for eacb foot of 
Minimum fall, 181 
ao Maximum éle- 
vation, 575 feet. 


Special 
| Offer 


The first order for Osgood's Scales 
in your locality takes the agency. 


One OSGOOD always sells another. WON'T WATER LOG. 
OSGOOD SCALE 00., Don’t NEVER STOPS. 
S08 Central 9t.. Singhamton, #. ¥. Wait PowWER SPECIALTY Co. 126 Liberty St., New York, 




























SOME .HORSES. 


are better *‘lookers’’ than ‘‘stayers.’’ Don’t buy 
until you ‘‘see’em So, ‘6 oon now Page Fence 


Sheep Horses LINE OF has been ‘‘on the tur 






Cattle Swine 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO, A ADRIAN, MICH, 




















Pet-Stock 
Boating sisting 









; HEEBNER’S 1./i'treaa Horse Power 
——a 


with Speed Regulator. 
Fort. 2an 3 horses. . 








hreshing Machine 


comeces ORANGE JUDD COMPANY Threshes in, rice, flax, millet and grass seed. Ful “ 


Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grinders. 


NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL) HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A: 








FARQUHAR 
RAKE SEPARATOR 






S rightest draught ; most 
@urable, perfect in operation and cheapest. 


Farquhar Vibrator Separator 


greatest capacity; wastes no 
a, cleans ready for mar- 

et. Specially adapted for 
merchant threshing and 
large crops. Threshes rice, 
flax and millet. Received 
medals and awards at three 
@ world’s fairs, 


ane Celebrated Ajax Engine 


Received medal and high- 
est award at World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. Far- 
quhar’s threshing engines 
are the most perfect in use, 
Have seats, foot brakes and 
two injectors. Are very 
strong and durable and are 
made as light as is consis- 
tent with safety. There is 
mo record of a Farquhar boiler ever exploding, 


Pennsylvania —— Engine 


Combines the 
advantages of 
all. Powerfully 
strong, durable 
convenient. 
Engines, 
Boilers, 
Saw = 


—_ 4“). Agricultural 


Implements 
generally. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 
A B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Ltd,’ YORK, PA. 









